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ICONISTIC PORTRAITS 


By GrenEva MISENER 





The eixovicpds is a terse asyndetic description of personal appear- 
ance designed either as a means of legal identification or as an orna- 
ment of style. In Greek rhetorical technique it is recognized as 
a oxijua or Tporos' closely parallel to the xapaxrnpicuds. Trypho? 
mwept tpomwv, Walz, Rhet., VIII, 751, xapaxrnpicpuds éort Ndvyos Tov : 
mepl TO Opa lbiwwyarwr drayyeATiKos: Sv Kai Tues eixoviopuor A€yovow: ! 
olov T'upds év dove, ueNavoxpoos, odAoKapynvos (Homer Od. xix. 246). 
Auctor ad Heren. iv. 9. 63 (following a Greek source): | 
Effictio est cum exprimitur atque effigitur verbis corporis cuiusquam 
forma quod satis ad intelligendum. MHune, iudices, dico, rubrum, brevem, 
incurvum, canum, subcrispum caesium cui sane magna est in mento cicatrix, 
si quo modo potest verbis in memoriam redire. Habet haec exornatio cum : 
utilitatem si quem velis demonstrare, tum venustatem si breviter et dilucide 
facta est. | 
Polyb. Sard. (Walz, op. cit., VIII, 614) repli oxnuaricuov distinguishes : 
Xapaxrnpioyos as broTitwais ibuwparos Yuxis from eixovicuds which | 
is owparos ldiws amddoots é€& icropias AauBavduevos and cites as 
instances Od. xix. 246 and II. ii. 216: atoxyuoros 5 dvip bad “INov 


1Cf. schol. Od. xix. 246: 6 rpdémos eixonouds; Rutilius following Gorgies the 
Younger (Quint. Inst. Or. ix. 3. 99) treated xapaxrnpicyds in wept oxnuarwrv. Miller, 
Hdbh. Gr. Litt. ii. 1. 245, n. 3, suggests Athenaeus (second century B.c.) as the source 
of the treatment of figures in Greek rhetoric. 

2 First century B.c., source of Kokondrios Walz, VIII, 795, who treats xapaxrnp. 
toués under repl rpdrwr. 


{CuasstcaL PattoLoey, XIX, April, 1924] 97 
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nrBev- orxds env, xwrds 5’ Erepov moda: Tw 5é of Huw xupra, éxl 
ornbos cuvoxwxbre’ abltap irepev pokds Env xeparny, Pedv7 5’ érevnvobe 
Aa. 

Both terms are found in Seneca (Epist. Moral. xv. 3. 65) but are 
not clearly differentiated: 

Ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuiusque virtutis, hanc Posidonius 
ethologiam vocat, quidam characterismon adpellant signa cuiusque virtutis 
ac vitii et notas' reddentem quibus inter se similia discriminantur. Descrip- 
tiones has et (ut publicanorum utar verbo) iconismos ex usu esse confitear. 


Illustrating, he quotes Verg. Georg. iii. 79, which contains a descrip- 
tion both of the behavior and of the appearance, ardua cervix, argutum 
caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, of a pecoris generosi pullus. Seneca 
would assign non alium vultum, non alium habitum to a Cato impavidus 
inter fragores bellorum civilium. The iconismos is used here in the 
physiognomical interpretation of character and approaches the 
characterismos in function.? 

Its use as a means of identification by the publicani to which 
Seneca refers is attested by the Egyptian papyri. Wilcken (Grund. u. 
Chrest. Pap. Kunde, I, 1. 192) points out that during the Roman 
imperial period at the registration of the inhabitants for the collection 
of taxes not only written aroypadai were required but the appearance 
in person of the subjects for the taking of the eixwy.* P. Lond. ii. 55 
Kal aTapacratwy vorepov exovicbevrwy refers to children not present 
but registered later with their eixovicuds. The eixwy is included in a 
subject’s declaration from the Faijum, dated 19 B.c. ’Amo\\wriw 
Kwuoypauparet OeadedAdeias rapa IIvedepGros rot Paveuréws Snuociov 
yewpyov érav Ey wedavxpns orpoyyvAoTpocwrov ovA ddBaryuG@ dee. 
Aroypadopa éuardv ... .4 The technical term occurs again in official 
correspondence relating to the transfer of a Macedonian ephodos to the 
catoecic cavalry (145 B.0.). bmoreraxapev 6é Kal rhv eixdva adbrod kal 

1 Cf. Auctor ad Heren. iv. 50, who translates xapaxrnpicuds notatio. The example 
given of the ostentatious rich resembles Theophrastus’ character sketches. 


2 The iconismos quoted by Plutarch ii. 59, B, is of this type. -yaorjp ddov rd 
cGpa/ravraxi BrerSv dp0adyds, Eorov tots ddod0. Onplov, wapacirov yap 6 rovodros 
elxoviopds. 

3 Cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, op. cit., p. 201 (48 a.p.) and p. 206 (245 a.p.). The Ptole- 
maic subjects’ declarations from the Faijum, ibid., 198 and 199, have no descriptions. 


* Mitteis-Wilcken, op. cit., p. 200; P. Grenf. i. 45. 
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Tov viod Td bvoua’ eori 5é ws érav KB, Bpaxds, wedixpws, KAacrés 
(Teb. P. 32). A list of recruits with names and iconismi sent by the 
prefect of Egypt to the prefect of cohors III Ituraeorum proves the 
use of this method of identification in the enrolment of the Roman 
army in Egypt. 

C. Venturum Gemellum/annorum XXI sine iconismo..... C. 
Longum Priscum/annorum XXII iconismus supercilio sinistro. C. Julium 
Maximum annorum XXV, sine iconismo, Lucium Secundum annorum XX 
sine iconismo, C. Julium Saturninum annorum XXII iconismus frontis parte 
dexta [Oxy. vii. 1022, 103 a.p.]. 

Iconismus has now become equivalent to ovA7, that common identi- 
ficatory mark in the army, and sine iconismo to &onuos.' 

An intensive study of the prosopographical material in the Egyp- 
tian papyri and in Greek and Roman literature down to the late 
Christian period has been made by Fiirst, “Untersuchungen zur 
Ephemeris des Diktys von Kreta,” Phil. LXI, 390 ff. He traces 
the occurrence of these descriptions in the papyri from 240 B.c. to 
263 a.D. A style analogous to the papyrus portraits is, he believes, 
to be seen in the plastic representations of mummies that had the 
same documentary significance in Egyptian religion that the testa- 
mentary descriptions had in law. He discovers evidence also of a 
native literary tradition in the portraits of the Christian apocryphal 
writings. The photographic description was, he concludes, a native 
Egyptian official mode of identification which was adopted at first 
by the Greek conquerors. Dieses blutlose Schema was, however, so 
repugnant to Greek good taste that after being reduced to the odA7- 
a&onuos formula it was finally abandoned in the third century a.p. 
Rohde (Der Griechische Roman, pp. 151 ff.) in discussing the origin of 
this stilwidrigen Stils in literature suggests the influence of the 
physiognomical handbook and orientalischen Neigungen and in the 
later editions concedes to Fiirst that “aus gerichtlichen und polizei- 
lichen Aktestiicken (namentlich in dem Aegypten der Ptolemier) 
stammt also offenbar die Manier dieser Abschilderungen.”’ 


1Cf. P. Raj. 36 (11th ed. Grenf., Hunt, 2 a.p.): Lavoeds érwv £ odd} yovare dproreps@. 
Kadorwp vopoypados eixévixa hapévov yu?) eldévac ypduyara. A bid for a brick monopoly; 
the editors interpret eixévixa as éypava but Wilcken, op. cit., p. 316, 23, as a reference 
to the description with signature in the preceding line. Wilcken concludes that, as a 
Tule, the elxovcuéds must have been written by the contracting parties. The personal 
descriptions in the papyri, he notes, are often written by another hand than that of 
the text. 
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The theory of an Egyptian origin is supported, I believe, by no 
positive evidence. Only in corroboration of such evidence should 
Fiirst’s argument from the analogy of plastic art or late Christian 
literature be given weight. 

In the papyri iconistic descriptions appear first in the testaments 
of the early Ptolemaic period and about a century later in contracts 
for the sale of real property. The wills are introduced by a fixed 
preamble! corresponding to that used in Greece proper from the fourth 
century. Compare the will of Epicteta, of Thera, in the third cen- 
tury B.c. (Cawer 148: rade dréfero voovoa Kal dpovodtoa ’Emixrira. 
eln pév por byrawvobvog Kal cwfouéva ra tba duoixév’ ei 6€ Te Ka yévnrar 
mept we TOV avOpwrivwv amodeimw ... .) with a fragment of a will 
which Mahaffy (The Flinders Petri Papyri, XI) places among the 
earliest (evn meu mot vytatvovTt Ta EuauTou droiKey ws ey Dedw eav de TL 
avOpwrivov radw Kkaradetw .. . .) or ibid., XII (284-247 B.c.) (dveBero 
vow Kat ppovwv? mevovas AUKLOS . . . . ELN MEM MOL VYLALVOYTG aUTOY Ta 
euavrovu Siorxewy eay Se Te avOpwrwov® Tagxw KaraderTW .... +). 

Fortunately, the demotic papyri from Apollinopolis, published 
by Spiegelberg in 1913, supply us with the needed documentary 
evidence about native legal customs in the early Ptolemaic period. 
These prove that the native Egyptians did not at that time practice 
testamentation but made provision in the marriage contract* for 
the disposal of property in the event of death. The custom persisted 
in the period of the Roman Empire even after many of the Egyptians 
had adopted the Greek testamentary form. No trace of iconistic 
identification is found in the marriage contracts. The demotic 
contracts for the sale of real property published in the same collection 
of papyri not only contain no descriptions of the contracting parties 
but are utterly alien in form to the Greek documents. There can be 
no connection between the elaborate formalities’ of the demotic 

1Cf. Mahaffy, On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, 20. Mitteis, op. cit. ii. 1. 236 ff. 


2 Cf. Isaeus de Philoct. Hered. 9. 

3 Cf. Diog. Laert. x. 21, the will of Epicurus: édv dé 71 rv dvOpwrivwv wept “Eppoxov 
ylynra . . . . and ibid. v.11. Cf. Guiraud, Propriété Fonciére en Gréce, chap. vii. 

4Cf. op. cit., the marriage contract (246-221 B.c.), pp. 16-18 et al.; cf. Mitteis 
ii, 232 ff. 

5 Cf. contract, op. cit., p. 1, dated 265-264 B.c. Partsch, zbid., p. 11, calls attention 
to the difference between these contracts and the later Ptolemaic texts. These are 
nearer, he points out, to the documents of the time of Dareius I. 
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contracts translated by Spiegelberg (pp. 7f.) dating from 265 to 
264 B.c. and the brief business-like statement of facts in the Greek 
contracts of the same period: Of the latter the conventional form is 
dméboro 6 detva . . . . description of property, . . . . émpiaro é detva 
.... price... . BeBawrys. The documents! of Greece proper 
have the same simplicity: émpiaro 6 detva mapa rod detva . . . . 
description of property, price, witnesses, or dréboro 6 detva 7H Setva 
description of property, price, etc. The double form arédoro.... 
érpiaro does not seem to occur. 

Neither the form of the Egyptian-Greek testament and sale 
contract nor its method of identification is Egyptian in origin. The 
Greek invader brought with him the legal customs of his own land. 
For a time, until the process of amalgamation was complete, the 
native and foreign usages continued side by side.? One important 
departure from the customs of the homeland appears in the Egyptian- 
Greek legal forms, the iconistic identification. There is no docu- 
mentary evidence for its use in wills or contracts by the Greeks out- 
side of Egypt. Peculiar conditions must have existed in the Greek 
military colonies or in the army from which the colonists came that 
made a physical mode of identification more secure than the prevalent 
Greek type—by father and city, deme, or phylae. For an army on 
foreign service, composed in great part of mercenaries, the old ties 
of tribe and state were broken.* Such local means of identification 
as the registration lists of phratria or deme were no longer available. 
A military identification must be substituted for the civil. The 
signature of the Egyptian-Greek colonist race, rank and division in 
the army, is plainly military, not civil. The second-century official 
correspondence in regard to the transfer of an ephodos to the catoecic 
cavalry shows that the iconistic identification had been adopted in 
military enrolment. The custom was transferred to the private 
documents of the soldier, his will, and later to the soldier-settler’s 
legal contract, being required at first by the same conditions. For 


1 Cf. Ditt. Syll. Inser. Gr., I (1883), 439 and 438; zbid., III, 1201; Inser. Jurid. Gr., 
7, a registration of sales of real property from Tenos. Z 

2 Cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, op. cit., Einleitung, p. 12. 

3 Cf. Mahaffy, op. cit., p. 41. 


4Cf. Furst, p. 399, who points out that the descriptions are first found in wills 
and not until about a hundred years later in other documents. 
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of papyri not only contain no descriptions of the contracting parties 
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2 Cf. Isaeus de Philoct. Hered. 9. 
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to the difference between these contracts and the later Ptolemaic texts. These are 
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made a physical mode of identification more secure than the prevalent 
Greek type—by father and city, deme, or phylae. For an army on 
foreign service, composed in great part of mercenaries, the old ties 
of tribe and state were broken.’ Such local means of identification 
as the registration lists of phratria or deme were no longer available. 
A military identification must be substituted for the civil. The 
signature of the Egyptian-Greek colonist race, rank and division in 
the army, is plainly military, not civil. The second-century official 
correspondence in regard to the transfer of an ephodos to the catoecic 
cavalry shows that the iconistic identification had been adopted in 
military enrolment. The custom was transferred to the private 
documents of the soldier, his will, and later to the soldier-settler’s 
legal contract, being required at first by the same conditions. For 


1 Cf. Ditt. Syll. Inscr. Gr., I (1883), 439 and 438; ibid., III, 1201; Inscr. Jurid. Gr., 
7, a registration of sales of real property from Tenos. a 
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the military colonist and his male descendants were for some time in 
the Ptolemaic period still enrolled in the army and could be called 
upon for active service.: Under the Roman government the use of the 
iconistic identification, whether in continuance of the Greek custom 
or a native Roman, was extended from the military to the fiscal 
enrolment of the citizens. It appears in 19 B.c. in a subjects’ declara- 
tion and as late as 103 a.p. in the enlistment of recruits. Fiirst? 
observes that the documents of the third and second centuries B.c. 
contain more photographic descriptions than those of all the other 
periods together. From 100 a.p. the full portrait is replaced by the 
ovAn type, which in turn disappears late in the third century. It 
may have been the Roman official usage’ as well as legal conservatism 
that caused the persistence of this custom among the colonists even 
after their status had changed from military to civil. The formal 
ovAn-&onuos type which would be of slight value in identification is the 
last relic of a military tradition. 

In another kind of document the proclamations of rewards for 
the capture of runaway slaves the photographic description must 
have been from an early period well known not only in Egypt but in 
Greece and Italy. It was the only way of identifying the slave. The 
modern parallels, the advertisements of escaped prisoners and crimi- 
nals attach similar iconistic descriptions to their photographs. In a 
Greek papyrus‘ of 145 B.c. a runaway slave is thus advertised. od Ke 
érel dis "Apioroyévouv kal Xpvoirmov ’AdaBaviews mpecBevrov mais 
dvexwpnxev év ’AdeEavipeia, d dvoya “Epuwyr, ds xal Netdos xadeirar, 7d 
vyévos Xupds ard BayBixns ws érdv in, weve wéoos, ayévetos, edkvnuos, 
kotdoyéveos, pakds Tapa piva é& dpiorepav, ovdAn brép xadwvov EF Apiore- 
pay éorvypévos Tov deédv Kaprov ypaupact BapBapixots, followed by a 
description of his clothes and the amount of the reward. Moschus, 
a poet of about the same date as the papyrus, parodies the familiar 

1Cf. Wilcken op. cit. i. 384, who states that the cleruchs were not veterans but an 


active army and could be called to the colors at any time. The sons seem to inherit 
the xAjpos and the military duties. Every érvyovn was a source of new recruits. 


* 20p. cit., p. 403. 


8 Cf. Mitteis op. cit. ii. 1. 172 remarks on the tendency of Roman legal customs 
in Egypt to approach the Hellenistic. 


‘Par. P. 10; cf. Latronne Not. et Eztr. xviii. 3. 177 ff.; First, Phil. lxi. 601 ff. 
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proclamation! in "Epws dparéras. “A Kimpis rov "Epwra rov viéa 
paxpov €Bworper . . . . el Tis évl TpiddoLct TAaYwpevor eldev "Epwra., 
6 paviras yépas te . . . . ore 5’ 6 mais mwepicapos,. . . . xpara 
bev ob Aevkds, tupl 5’ eixedos: Supara 5’ air Spiutdra kal provera’ 
Kakai ppéves, G50 A4Anua xTA. The proclamation of Mercury, Lucian 
Fugitivi 380 follows the real form closely, giving race, name, descrip- 
tion of personal appearance and clothes: eZ ris avépdmadov Iladda- 
youuxdy T&v ard Zuvwmns BapBapwv, dvoua Towidrov olov ard KTNUATwY, 
iw xpor, év xp@ Koupiav, év yeveiw Babe? rhpav éEnupévov kal rprBwviov 
duméxouevorv, dpyidov, &uovcov rpaxidwvor, Noidopov, xrX. In Petro- 
nius, Sat. 97 the usual praeco makes the proclamation: ‘ Puer in 
balneo paulo ante aberravit. annorum circiter XVI. crispus mollis 
formosus nomine Geton.” Meleager’s poem, Anth. Pal. v. 178, 
representing love as a baby for sale, seems to indicate that a similar 
description? of the slave was given at auctions: kal yap ody édu 
kal drémrepov . . . . GOperrov, deldadov, d&0 Sedopxds &ypror. 

In the practice of law and business, wherever brief, clear, and 
accurate descriptions were desired, the iconistic form is almost 
inevitable. The Auctor ad Herennium draws his illustration of the 
figure from a speech in court (cudices), and adds: “habet haec 
exornatio cum utilitatem si quem velis demonstrare.” The literary 
iconismos had its origin in real life. 

The technical treatment of the iconismos by Trypho and the 
Auctor ad Herennium and their Hellenistic sources presupposes a 
well-established use in literature and practical oratory in the first 
century B.c: or earlier. In fact, the literary tradition, as the rhetori- 
cians observed, begins with Homer. Already it has developed a two- 
fold function. , The description of the fictitious herald by Odysseus 
is an identification made more convincing by its realistic form. That 
of Thersites, the aicx.oros avnp that ever came to Ilion, mirrors the 
character of the first revolutionist. Later physiognomical literature 
bears witness to the truth of Homer’s sketch. The dogoi are dvaidets 
and écots 5é 7d weradpevov kuprov éort opddpa ot TE Guo Tpds TO THOS 


1Cf. Plaut. Menaech. 46; Mercat. 663 ff.; Plut. Alc. chap. 3. Meleager, Anth. Pal. 


v. 176, proclaims love a runaway in language that suggests the slave and adds the 
usual description. 


2 Cf. Lucian Vit. Auct. 548, 550, 552. 
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ourvnypéevo, are interpreted as xaxonOeis by the peripatetic ps. Aris- 
totle! and his imitators. In general, however, Homer refrains from 
realistic portraiture, or rather, from all portraiture.2 The idealistic 
descriptive epithets AevKwAevos, HUKopos, KaAALTapyos, EavOds, though 
they may give color to the pictures of action, are not distinctive 
enough to individualize the heroes. The exceptions, the passages 
cited and the descriptions* of Odysseus transformed by Athena, are 
either essential to the plot or, as in the satiric portrayal of Thersites’ 
character, emotionally effective. 

Scientific curiosity about man’s physical appearance began to be 
awakened in the fifth century. Writers on geography and travel 
note with much detail the distinctive features of races, and study the 
relation of physique to geographical environment. Random observa- 
tions are made by Herodotus,‘ such as iv. 23: dvefeNOovre 5é kal THs 
Tpnxéens x@pov modddv oixéovor brwpeav dpéwy tWndQv GvOpwrror 
Aevyouevor eivar wavTes Hadaxkpol éx yeverfjs . . . . Kal oiol Kal yévera 
éxovres weyada. But the first scientific treatise on this subject is 
Hippocrates’ De Aere Aquis Locis.5 Another work of Hippocrates 
marks a further advance in physiognomical observation, namely, his 
Epidemiai. In this he has grouped together the several combinations 
of physical features that constitute the various types of character.® 
The form is iconistic, the natural style for a scientific notebook; 
Epidem. ii. 6. 1: pweyadn xebadn, d¢0arduoi wédaves kal peyador, piva 
maxeinv Kal ounv, éoOdoi. xapomol peyador, Kepad) opiKpn, abxny 
Aerrés, ornbea creva, evapuooro.. This continued to be the stereo- 
typed form for type descriptions in the physiognomical books.’ 


1 Foster Scriptores Physiognomonici i. 72. 11 and i. 30. 14; Adam. ibid. i. 381. 8; 
ps. Arist. i. 62. 12; Adam. ibid. 425, 4 xuprés a sign of wwpordrnpos, and likewise 424, 5 
xepady orev) NoEn; cf. Anon. Byz. Physiog. Fost. ii. 225. 1; Dietrich, Pulcinella, 
pp. 149 ff., significance of these features on the comic stage; Hor. Sat. ii. 5.91; Martial 
vi. 39. 15. 


2 Cf. Rohde, op. cit., p. 151, n. 1, who calls attention to the observations of Dio 
Chrysost. or. 21, 598, 509 R and Lessing Laok. 20 on this characteristic of Homer. 

3 Od. xiii. 430, and xvi. 175. 4Cf. Herod. iii. 114. 134; vii. 70; ix. 122. 

5 Cf. ibid. c. 5L and 12, 15, 19, 20, and 24L. 

6 Cf. Epidem. ii. 5. 1; ii. 6. 1; ii. 6. 16. 

7 Loxus, an early medical writer on physiognomy, used the iconistic description 
for both animals and men, if we may trust his Latin translator, e.g., ‘‘Bos animal est 
habens caput grande, frontem latam, oculos grandes, os latum, etc.’’ The translator 


remarks: ‘* Loxus autem breviter quidem locum hunc sed planius est executus.’’ Fost. 
Script. Phys. ii. 137; cf. other examples, ibid. 137-43. 
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Individual portraiture, also, was attempted in the fifth century. 
Ion, of Chios, the tragic poet, published a memoranda of his travels 
containing physical descriptions of the famous men of Periclean 
Athens. Plutarch Cimon ec, 5: jv 5& kal rhy idéay ob peurrés, ws 
“Iwv 6 rounrns dnow addAa péyas, ovAN Kal roAAH Tprxl Kou@v Thy 
Kepadyv. Whether the form used by Ion was more or less iconistic 
than that of Plutarch cannot be determined. It was, in any case, the 
beginning of the detailed portraiture of historical persons. 

Fifth-century drama, particularly through its masks, must have 
inspired an interest in facial expression. The early tragic mask, like 
the other arts of portraiture at this time, did not portray in detail 
the features of each character but only the typical characteristics of 
“atrox Medea, attonitus Ajax, truculentus Hercules.”! The mask- 
maker of old comedy,? however, noted and boldly imitated the facial 
peculiarities of the contemporaries caricatured by the poet. These 
masks had to be close enough to the original to be recognized by the 
spectators. Even in tragedy the mask must have tended under the 
influence of Euripides to become increasingly realistic. A similar 
change from the typical and ideal to the individual begins to appear 
in plastic art toward the end of this period.* 

No person in Athens of the fifth century could have tempted 
either the literary portrayor or the mask-maker more than Socrates. 
Aristophanes,> Xenophon, and Plato’ have made his satyr-like fea- 
tures, odrns, TO tEw Trav dPParyar, muKTHpEes dvaTeTTapévor, TA 
xeiAn maxéa familiar to us. Socrates was, Aristotle relates,’ the 
subject of the first practical demonstration of character-reading at 
Athens. Xenophon’ vouches for his belief that the psychic qualities 
are revealed 61a Tod mpoowrov kal dia Tv oxNMaTwr Kal éorwrwr Kal 

1 Quint. xi. 3. 65; cf. Flickinger, Greek Theater, pp. 212 ff.; Hense, Die Modif. d. 
Maske in d. gr. Trag., pp. 2 ff. 

2 Cf. Aristoph. Eg. 230 ff.: ob yap éorww étnxacpévos,/ird Tod déous yap abrdv obdels 


HOede/Tav cxevorordy eixaoat, wavtws ye wjv/yvwoOjoerar; Pollux iv. 143. 
3 Cf. Hense, op. cit., p. 34; Flickinger, pp. 222 ff. 
4Cf. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, chap. iv, pp. 9 ff. 
5 Nub. 223. 8 Symp. iv. 19; v. 5 ff. 
7 Theaet. 143E; 209B; Meno 80A; Symp. 215B; Phaed. 103A; Rep. 531A. 
8 Ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 24. 45. 


® Mem. iii. 10. 5. According to Apuleius, De Plat. i. 1, Socrates, when Plato 
was brought to him, “‘ingenium intimum de exteriore conspicatus est facie.”’ 
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kiwvouvpevwy avOpwruv .. . . det dpa Tov dviptavrorody Ta THs Yuxis 
épya T@ elder mpooexagev. Socratic influence, undoubtedly, accounts 
for the ethical and interpretative character of Xenophon’s portraits! 
and, in particular, for his allegorical representations of the virtuous 
and vicious types.?_ In the sketch of the first the physical is translated 
entirely into ethical terms: riv pev érépay ebrpern te ibeiv kal 
éXevdéprov dice, Kexoouévnv 7d pty o@pa Kkabapdrntr. . . . . The 
second description, though more definite, is still a rhetorical charac- 
terismos: tiv 8 érépay rebpaupévnvy pev els modvoapkiay re Kal 
amandornra, KexadrAwriopevny 5¢ 7d wey XpQua wore NevKorépay Te kal 
épvOporépay Tod bvros doxetvy . . . . KaTacKoTetabar 5é Saya éauTny, 
émucxorrety 5€ Kai et Tis GAAos airhy Herat, ToAAaKs 5é Kal eis THY 
éaurns oxidy aroBdérewv. Plato’s* description of the team of chariot 
horses symbolizing the noble and vicious tendencies of the soul is 
analogous in its interpretative intent. But Plato’s is a concrete and 
detailed portrait realistically drawn in the iconistic form which had 
already been adopted by the physiognomists for their outlines of 
animal types. 6 wey... . 76 7’ eldos dpOds Kal dinpOpwpyévos, 
tyabxnv, émiypumos, devxds ety, pedXavduparos.....6 8 ad 
oxoduds, wodls, elk cuurepopnuévos, Kparepabxnv, BpaxuTpaxndos, 

1Cf. Cyr. iv. 4. 3; v. 1. 5; Symp. i. 10; viii. 3; Apol. 27; but Cyr. viii. 4. 20 
Cyrus gives a realistic description of the wife suited to Chrysantas. 


2 Mem. ii. 1. 22. In the second sketch two features, especially, have physiog- 
nomical significance. moAvoapxiav cf. ps. Arist. 30, 4 ff. (4vaic@nrov); Adam. 362, 8, 
and 16; Plat. Rep. 556D; dupara dvarerrapéva cf. ps. Arist. 30, 12 (avacdys); Adam. 
317, 6; 336, 1; Zeno ap. Clemens Alex. Paed. ii. 74. 

3 Phaedr. 253C; cf. similar iconistic descriptions of horses, Verg. Georg. iii. 79, 
quoted on p. 98, and Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis: ‘‘Roundhoofed, shortjointed, 
fetlocks shag and long,/broad breast, full eyes, small head and nostrils wide; . 

4 Cf. Loxus ap. Anon. Fost. ii. 137. 9 ff. Plato’s description is physiognomical and 
in general accords with the technical manuals. 6ép@és ps. Arist. xxvi. 8 (dvipelov) ; 
xxxiv, 11 (@ypddous); Adam. i. 408. 7; Anon. ii. 131 12; dunpPpwyevos, ps. Arist. i. 54. 1; 
ibid. 12 and 16; (ebpworor ras Yuxds); Anon. ii. 121. 1 (ingeniosus); blabxnv, Adam. 1. 
399. 11 and 15; ibid. 400. 5 differs (ab0adns, areOns, kal bBprorns); obrw yap Balver 
trmos); but see Xen. Eg. 8, a mark of a good horse, Verg. Georg. iii. 79, and Philost. 
Gym. C. 35: éniypuros, cf. Plat. Rep. 474, D; Poll. On. ii. 73 Baowdcexds; ps. Arist. 
i. 66. 7 weyaddyvxor. pedavéuparos, ibid. i. 76. 10, very black denotes cowardice but 
black tending toward £av@és, etvxor; Adam. i. 390. 4 and 11, oxodds ps. Arist. 1. 30. 
15 (d4vacdhs); Anon. ii. 130. 13; bpatuos, ps. Arist. xxx. 17 Oepudv xai tiparwov tempera- 
ment shown by dfe?a: color. odds, see n. 2 above. xparepatxnv, ps. Arist. differs, 
i, 26.12, brave. Bpaxutrpaxndos ibid. i. 64. 5 éwiBovdor. oiporpdowros Poll. iv. 151, and 
Dietrich Pulc. 34 for unfavorable meaning on stage; ps. Arist. i. 66. 14 Adyvor; Adam. 
i .376. 5, 14; et al., same; weddyxpws Adam. i. 386.9, 10 cowardice. ‘yAavxduparos ps. 
Arist. i. 76. 14, cowards. epi Sra Adovs similar Adam. i. 419. 6. 
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oiuoTpbowmos, weNayxXpws, YAavKOumaTos, Upamos.... . The por- 
trait of his accuser sketched by Socrates in the Euthyphro 2B is a 
close parallel to the legal iconismus cited by the Auctor ad Heren- 
nium. Plato has softened the asyndetic colloquial form in his liter- 
ary dialogue. Socrates tells Euthyphro that his accuser is an 
unknown person named Meletus: éore 5¢ r&v Snuwr Iirbeis, et Twa 
v@ exes IlirAéa MéAnrov olov reravérpixa' Kali ob ravu ebyéverov 
ériyputov 5€. 

It was, however, the biological and psychological researches of 
Aristotle that gave the greatest impetus to the study of character 
and to human portraiture. The Characteres of Theophrastus and 
other Peripatetics, the literary biography founded by the same school, 
their physiognomical manuals are, in great part, the applied ethics 
and psychology of the master. For the descriptions of ethical types 
in the handbooks the iconismus already used by the medical writers 
on physiognomy was the most practical form for quick reference. 
A concise list of features could be easily memorized or checked, e.g., 
avatdovs onpueta, bupariov avertvypévov Kal AKaumpdv, Br\épapa tidarpya 
kal maxéa, uikpov &yKupTos, ®uoTAaTat Gvw érnppévar, TS TXHMaTL wn 
6p0ds, AAA piKp@ Tpoteréorepos, év Tals Kwhoecw dks, éximuppos Td 
oGua,7Td xp@ya ipatpuov, orpoyyvAoTpbowros,76 oTHO0s dverrracpévov.? 

The fragmentary remains of the earlier biographical works of the 
school give little indication of the peripatetic method. A quotation 
by Cyrillus from the Life of Socrates, by Aristoxenus, the founder of 
biography, indicates that the personal appearance of the philosopher 
was described. rovrov (Spintharos) \éyew Sri ob roddots abrés ye 
tiavwrépos évreruxnkws ein: rTovalrny eivar thy Te dwrviv Kal Td 
oréua Kai TO érihatvduevorv 700s Kal mpds maou 5¢ Tots elpnudvois Thy 
tov eldous ldvbrnTa. (Cyrill. c. Jul. 6, 208). Iconistic fragments from 
the works of Dicaearchus, a contemporary biographer and Hieronymus 
of Rhodes, a writer of the early second century, have been preserved 
by Clemens Alex. Protrep. ii. 30: ‘Hpaxdéa ody kal abrds “Ounpos 
Ovnrév otdey GvOpwrov. ‘Tepwvupos 5¢ 6 diddcodos kal riv oxéow 


1 A word from current speech, rare in literature; cf. Mahaffy 22 on its use in the 
Egyptian papyri. It occurs in Dicaearchus’ description of Heracles quoted in text, 
and physiognomist Adam. (Polemo) i. 424. 4. 


2 Ps. Arist. i. 30. 13 ff.; cf. type descriptions, ibid. pp. 26 ff., and Adam. (op. cit.) 1. 
408 ff., et al. 
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avrov bpnyetrat Tod owpuaros pkpdy, PpL~drpLxa, pworiKdy, Aixaiapxos 
bé oxufiav, veupwin, uéd\ava, ypuTév, dbroxaporéy, Teravdrpixa. The 
descriptive terms are those used in the peripatetic manuals on physi- 
ognomy and the contemporary Egyptian papyri. The same style of 
portraiture was in the third century current both in old Greece and 
the Greek colonies of Egypt. These imaginary descriptions of 
Heracles indicate, too, that the fictitious portraiture of legendary 
heroes, a literary fashion! much cultivated later by the sophist Philo- 
stratus and the writers of forged histories of the Trojan War, Dictys 
and Dares, was already practiced in the peripatetic school. By a 
reversal of the methods of the physiognomist the personal appearance 
of the hero is reconstructed from the part he plays in epic tradition.? 
The iconistic form may be due to the influence of the physiogno- 
mists or to a desire to give an air of realism toa fiction. Dicaearchus 
uses this form also in describing the character and appearance of the 
inhabitants* of Greece in his repi rv é&v ‘EXAGdt rOdewr, F.H.G. ii. 
255, fr. 59: of uév "Arrixor wepiepyot Tats Aaduats, UrovAoL, cvKadayTw- 
deus, Taparnpynrai . .. . and again of the women of Thebes 76 éé 
Tpixwpya favOdv ... . brddnua AiTOv, ob Bald, dowrxody dé TH 
ee 
1Cf. pp. 120 ff. of this article. . 


2A computation of the height of Heracles is ascribed to Pythagoras by Aulus 
Gellius i. 1.1. An academic contemporary of Dicaearchus, and like him a student of 
the Pythagorean school, Heraclides Ponticus also computed the height of Heracles 
(Tzetz. Hist. 54, 111); ef. Pind. Isth. iii. 71 (Heracles described as short); Plut. Anton. 
iv. 1; Juv. iii. 87. Philostratus Gym. c. 35 compares the ideal wrestler with the statues 
of Heracles: edunxns uev orw waGddov % Ebuperpos Hpudcbw 5¢ dowep of Ebuperpor und’ 
thabxnv unre Guo Tov abxéva érefevyuevos. touti yap 5) rpoodvés pév rapamrdAnovov be 
Kexo\acpévp waddov } yeyuuvacuerw TO ye Evmrevte kal Trav ‘Hpaxdelwy dyaduatwr, dom 
jdlw Kal Oeoedéorepa Ta édevdepia re Kal ur) EvyTpaxndra. Jiithner, note ad loc. 160, 23, 
comments on the two types of statues of Heracles, one beardless, young, modeled after 
the palaestra-trained Attic ephebos, a direct imitation of the ideal athlete of fifth and 
fourth centuries, slender and with neck erect, 7a éX\evOepia of Philostratus, the other a 
product of post-Alexandrian times, with form of professional athlete, a powerful neck, 
a relatively small head and short neck, ra uyrpaxnXa, of which the Farnese Heracles is an 
example. Dicaearchus’ description recalls the first, Hieronymus’ the second. oxflav 
is a technical gymnastic term for a kind of athlete (Phil. c. 38) ebunxes .... Kal 
paxpol Ta oxédn, not unlike the first type of Heracles. pédava is a sign of the athlete 
Poll. iv. 142; vevpwdn ps. Arist. i. 50. 13 of lion, ibid. 56, 6, of ebpworor; ypuTév ibid. 66, 
9 of peyaddyuxa; cf. Plat. Phaedr. 253 C quoted above; troxdaporor, ps. Arist. xxvi. 
15, of the brave. reravdérpixa, cf. Plat. Euth. 2B, quoted above and note. 


3 Cf. fr. 24 inhabitants of Anthedon, and 30 character of Chalcidians. 
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From the time of Dicaearchus to the first century no other 
iconistic fragments of peripatetic biography have been preserved, 
except that of Hieronymus, of Rhodes. An argumentum a silentio, 
however, cannot be based on so defective a tradition. The citations 
from works of this period in later writers indicate a continued interest 
in the physical appearance.!' Both Plutarch? and Dion,’ of Hali- 
carnassus, ascribe their information about the person of Demosthenes 
to Demetrius of Phalerum, i.e., r}v doddevay kal rpavddryntra Tis 
yAorrns, and Ta owuarixa éXaTrTwpara. Satyrus,* one of the peri- 
patetic founders of Alexandrian biography, has left an idealized 
sketch of rod xadod ’AXx:Biadov for which he quotes, an autoptic 
report of Antisthenes the cynic. Fictitious portraiture appears again 
in the first century, an iconistic description of Moses from Artapanus’ 
history of the Jews (Alex. Polyhistor. c. 27. 14, F.H.G. iii. 224) 
vyeyovévar 5€ dynot tov Mavoov paxpdv, muppaky,® wordy, Kounrnr, 
a&uwparixdy. This is a different type of invention from the portraits 
of Heracles. It is a supposedly authentic description of a historical 
person given as a part of Jewish history, an anticipation of a kind of 
historical fiction to which the later biographers of the Roman emperors 
and the Byzantine historians are so prone. From the same century 
there is preserved another historical iconismos, that of Zeno by 
Apollonius of Tyre, not fictitious but probably based on information 
found in the writings of the stoic school. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2: 
"Aro\dwvios Stu ioxvds jv, STounkns, MEAAYXpws, TaxbKvnuds TE Kal 
arayns kai aobevns. Diogenes Laertius frequently mentions another 
source for personal details about the philosophers, a Timotheus, of 
Athens, who is otherwise unknown. His descriptions of Zeno, 7rdv 
Tpaxnrov éri Oarepov vevevkws, Speusippus, 7d cpa draxexvpévos, 

1 Physical descriptions are found in the works of the Hellenistic historian Duris the 


Samian (340 B.c.) F.H.G. ii. 475. fr. 27; Antigonus of Carystus Ap. Diog. Laert. v. 4. 3; 
and of Neanthes the Cyzicene F.H.G. iii. 6. 22; and Hermippus ibid. iii. 43. fr. 46, 47. 


2 Demosth. xi. 1. 
3 De Demosth. c. 53. 4 F.H.G. iii. 160. fr. 1; p. 161, fr. 3. 


5 This word found only in Egyptian papyri. Mahaffy, op. cit., remarks that 
papyri represent the contemporary language of Egypt. Artapanus uses the language 
of the first-century B.c. Egyptian Greek. 


6 Cf. pp. 117 ff. 
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Aristotle, tpavdés and Plato, icxvd¢wvos, show a tendency toward 
criticism and physiognomical interpretation.! 

Plutarch, the greatest extant representative of peripatetic biog- 
raphy, is too great a master of style either to follow slavishly the 
conventional schema or to reveal its bare framework. The formulaic 
introduction to the eidos—jv 5é 7d pév efdo0s which shows that it was 
now a fixed rubric of biography is often varied or concealed.2 The 
dry descriptive type of eiéos does not seem to harmonize well with 
the narrative style of Plutarchian biography or its ethical aims.® 
Plutarch believes that for both the literary and plastic artist the 
physical features are of interest only as signs of the soul. Alex. 1. 3: 
Gorep oby of fwypador Tas duowdrnras ard Tod mpoowmov Kal Tav 
rept Thy dy eldGr, ols Eupaiverar 7d 700s, dvadapBavovow, édaxLoTA 
Tav NotTav pepQv dpovrifovres. ovTws uty doréov eis Ta THs Wuxis 
onmeta paddov évdvecOar kai dia robrwy eldorovety tov éxdcrovu Biov. 

Like the best portrait artists of Greece, Plutarch strives to 
produce a certain subjective effect not a prosaic transcription of the 
external form. He wishes to present to his readers a fully rounded 
personality whose inner character is disclosed both through appear- 
ance and acts,‘ as in the portrait of Pompey: év dpxq 6 kai ryv 
byw écxev ob perpiws ovvinuaywyovcay Kal mpoevTvyxavovaay abrov 
Ths dwrns, TO yap épacuov dkwwpuarikdy jv diravOpwrws kal év TO 
veap® kai dvOodvri drépaiver edOds  &kun TO Yepapdv Kal 76 BacidtKdv 
Tov HOous. jv 5€ Tis Kal dvacroAy THs Kouns atpéua Kal Tov wepi Ta 
bupara pvduadv bypdrns trod mpoowmrov towdca paddov Aeyouéyny Fh 
davouévnv duoidrnra mpds tas ’Ade~avdpou eixdvas. Frequently he 


1 Zeno D.L. vii. 1.2. This is a sign of xivatdos ps. Arist. Fost. i. 34. 2; Anon. Lat. 
ii. 134. 11; Clemens Alex. Paed. iii. 11. 69, quoting a comic poet fr. com. iv. 611M; 
ibid. 74, where Zeno describes ideal youth. Speusippus D.L. iv. 1. 9; ef. ps. Arist. 
xxviii. 2 (coward); xxx. 4 dvalo@nros similar. Aristotle ibid. 5. 1, 2; cf. Hippoc. 
Epidem. ii. 5. 1 a sign of melancholy; Loxus ap. Anon. Lat. ii. 111. 4, ‘‘idem dicit balbos, 
quos Graeci rpavAo’s vocant, omnes esse elatos, superbos et corde rigidos existere.”’ 
Plato ibid. iii. 5. 7; cf. Hippoe. ii. 5. 1. 

2 Fab. Max. i. 3, introduced by an anecdote; so Romulus vi. 2; Publ. xvi. 5, et freq. 

3 Cf. Leo, Die gr. rom. Biog., p. 146. 

‘The portrait is often combined with the narrative of the acts, e.g., Rom. vi. 2; 
vii. 3; Fab. Max. xvii. 5; Caes. iv. 4; xvii. 2; Marius xxxiv. 5; xliii. 2; Cato i. 2. 6; 
Alex. xii. 3. It is a part of delineation of character in Aristid. ii; Alc. i. 3; iv. 1; 
Demosth. and Cic. i. 6; Ages.ii.1; Alex. xii. 3; Catoi.2; Gracchiii.2; Phoc. 5, Demetr. 
a 

5 Ibid. 2. 
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refers .his readers to well-known portrait statues,! adding only what 
they fail to convey as in the Life of Sulla ii. 1: 7d wév &AXo eldos él 
Ttav avipiavTwy daiverar. thy 5& Trav dupatwv yAavkdrynra dewds 
miukpayv Kal d&kparov ovaay  xpba Tod mpocwmrov doBepwrépay éroie 
mpoc.dety. It is a style of portraiture far removed from the imper- 
sonal photographs of the papyri. 

Before continuing the study of zconismos in Latin biography I 
wish to call attention to a parallel development of this style of por- 
traiture in satiric and comic literature. The earliest instance is 
Homer’s picture of Thersites quoted above. The aim of the poet is 
not to give information but to create a feeling of scorn for Thersites’ 
physical deformities and for the character which they indicate. The 
accumulation of disparaging epithets heightens the emotion. 

The comic effect produced by this device, particularly when 
increased by rapid repetition, was well kndwn to Aristophanes and 
other writers of comedy. The man educated in the good old way is 
so depicted in a pnigos of the Clouds (1011): és dei orn8os Aurapér, 
/xpovdy Napumpav, dpous weyadous,/yAOrrav Bardy, and the product 
of the new sophistic: xpovdy wxpav, dpous pixpovs, ornOos error, 
yAGrray peyadnv..... 2 The comic description of Plutus (265) 
serves also as an identification of the god of wealth: éxwy adixrat 
deipo mpecBirnv rw‘, & movnpoil,/puravra, Kuddv, GOAov, puvadr, 
padavra, vwidv,/otuar 5é vy Tov obpavdy Kal Ywrdv abrdv elvar. In 
the Thesmophoriazousae (190) Euripides, who is trying to persuade 
Agathon to attend the Thesmophorian assembly in woman’s dress, 
shows the plausibility of his request by describing the effeminate 
appearance of Agathon: ére:ra modwds/eime cal morywr’ Exw,/ad 3’ 
eitpbowmos, Nevkds eévpnuévos/yuvatkdpwvos, amaNds, ebrpers idely. 
The masks of the actors taking these parts would make the humor 
more evident., Xenarchus, a poet of middle comedy,’ suggests a 
wide choice in zopveiwy by a like accumulation of epithets (K 4, 8) 

1Cf. Marius ii. 1; Themist. xxii. 2; Pericl. iii. 2; Tit. Flam. i. 1, where the descrip- 
tion is then omitted. 


2 Cf. ibid. 445-51 a descriptive pnigos, and 102, a satiric picture of Socrates’ 
school: rots ddafévas, robs Sxpidvras, robs dvurodnrous Néyets; ibid. 966; 348 xouHrny, 
&ypiéy twa T&v ANaclwyv robrwy. The same effect is attained by a list of objects, Thesm. 
Deut. 320 and Horae 569. 


3 Cf. lists in Antiphanes K. ii. 302; ap. Athen. xii. 544. 5; Anaxand. 34. 
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AerTH Taxeia, orpoyyiAn pmaxpa, pixvn/veR madalG, pecoKdTw 
merattépa. Theophilus strives to increase its effect by adding 
alliterative nouns. (K 12, 7) xadXe xadjs, meyer weyaAns, Téxvy 
cogdys. Two instances of description by an asyndetic list of qualities 
are found in the fragments of Menander: éyw 5’ aypotkos, épyarns, 
oxv0pos, muxpds,/petdwrds (10 K), ayvapov, dpyidnv, xaderny, éav 
Toxn Addov (532 K). 

To the realistic poets of new comedy it was much more than a 
comic device. Its legal associations made it a convincing formula 
for the identification so often essential to the solution of the plot. 
In the Captici of Plautus the discovery of the exchange of réles of 
master and slave by Philocrates and Tyndarus which has secured the 
release of the master is brought about by Aristophontes’ descrip- 
tion of his friend Philocrates to Hegio, the owner of the captives: 
“Macilento ore, naso acuto, corpore albo, oculis nigris, subrufus 
aliquantum, crispus, cincinnatus” (647).1 In the Asinaria (402) 
Libanius convinces the ass dealer who has come to pay a sum of 
money that the impersonator Leonida is the real Saurea, the atriensis 
of his mistress: ‘‘Macilentis malis, rufulus aliquantum, ventriosus,/ 
Truculentis oculis, commoda statura, tristi fronte,”’ to which the 
other answers: “Non potest pictor rectius describere eius formam.” 
The description also reveals to the audience the réle of the approach- 
ing actor and the.purpose of his make-up.?_ The latter would in turn 
reinforce the comic effect of the portrait. The plot of the Pseudolus 
turns upon an identificatory iconismos. Harpax, the messenger’s 
description of the supposed servant Syrus to whom he had given the 
letter and symbola, proves to the slave-dealer that he has been suc- 
cessfully tricked by Pseudolus: ‘‘ Rufus quidam, ventriosus, crassis 
suris, subniger/Magno capite, acutis oculis, ore rubicundo, admodum 
/Magnis pedibus” (1218). The leno exclaims: “ Perdidisti postquam 
dixisti pedes. Pseudolus fuit ipsus.’”’ The audience who had seen 
the make-up of the slave would enjoy the comic features of the descrip- 
tion, particularly the magnis pedibus. Milphio, in the Poenulus 
(111) describes to Hanno the African nurse of the two meretrices and 

1The description corresponds with the mask, Poll. iv. 143, of the veavioxos oddos, 
drépvOpos. 

2 Cf. Poll. ibid., Oeparwv iyyeuav, oretpav exe tprxdv muppdv, avaréraxe tas ddpis, 


ouvaye. 7d émioxiviov; cf. Robert, Die Mask. d. neu. att. Kom. p. 59. 
\ 
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so establishes the identity of the latter as Hanno’s stolen daughters: 
“Statura hau magna, corpore aquilo,/Specie venusta, ore atque 
oculis pernigris.”” In the Mercator (639) the identificatory descrip- 
tion of the purchaser of Pasicompsa fails to advance the plot but is 
none the less well motivated in the given situation. The grotesque 
mask worn, at least in the Greek original, by the actor who had already 
appeared on the stage in this part would give point to the caricature: 
“Canum varum, ventriosum bucculentum,! breviculum/Subnigris 
oculis, oblongis malis pansam aliquantum.” Charinus answers: 
“non hominem mihi sed thesaurum nescio quem memoras mali... . . 
Edepol ne ille oblongis malis mihi dedit magnum malum.”’ The three 
instances of the iconismos in the Rudens? occur in inquiries for persons 
unknown to those who are questioned. The iconismos, which would 
be used in such inquiries in everyday life gives a realistic tone to the 
dialogue. The picture of the leno (314) is broadly drawn to indicate 
the conventional make-up* and character of this type: “Recalvum 
ad Silanum senem, statutum, ventriosum/tortis superciliis, contracta 
fronte, fraudulentum. ... .’’ Terence Hecyra 440 prefaces the 
iconistic description of the foreigner whom he sends his slave to meet 
with “At faciam ut noveris,” showing plainly its purpose.‘ Both 
this use and the contemptuous rejection of a proffered bride in the 
Heauton Timoroumenos (1061) with the question: “Rufamne illam/ 
virginem, caesiam, sparso ore, adunco naso,” are colloquialisms 
drawn from life. 

The incisive brevity of the iconismus made it peculiarly suited to 
the scoptic epigram. Asios’ description of a parasite’ is an early 


1Cf. Dietr. Pulc. p. 92 on the comic bucco. Adam. i. 379. 2 ai 5 Alay paxpal 
(xapeal) ddrvapwv kal paratodoywv; ibid. 412, 7; Poll. op. cit. rpGros warmos, loxvds Tas 
mapeds. 


2 125, 313, 317; cf. Ter. Phorm. 51: ‘Si quis me quaeret rufus,”’ a comic reference 
to a slave on the stage, who interrupts: ‘‘Praestost; desine.’’ 


3 Cf. Poll. ropvoBookéds, ra 5& xeiAn drocéonpe, kal cvvaye Tas dppis kal dvadadarrias 
éoriv % dadaxpés. The same leno, |. 125, is described as crispus incanus. Robert, 
op. cit., p. 54, points out a parallel in Pollux od\os Oepaxwv. The description of 
Trachalio, 1. 314, he observes, corresponds with the rayxpnoros. 


4A similar use, Plaut. Pseud. 659. Gellius xiii. 30 quotes an iconistic description 
of character and appearance from a tragedy of Pacuvius but without context. 


5 Cf. epigram on parasite quoted by Plutarch ii. 50 as instance of iconismos; 
Leonidas Anth. Pal. 12, fr. Iamb. Ades. Bergk lxii. 2; Leonidas of Alex. 203 descrip- 
tion by comparison. 
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instance of its use: xwdds, orvyparins, modvynpaos toos adnrn/ 
nrOev kvigokddaé, ebre MEAns Eyaper,/aKAnTos, Cwpod Kexpnuévos ... . 
(Athen. 125D). An iconistic epigram on Aristotle and a witty 
respondent’s picture of the writer are preserved in an anonymous 
Life of Aristotle: Zpixpds, padaxpds, rpavdds 6 Zrayerpirns/Aayvos, 
TpoyaoTrwp maddakats ovvnupévos, and the retort: ’AvadPaBnros 
ovtool arixoypados,/"Avous, dppwr, &yporxos, avOddns, NdXos. Plu- 
tarch, Cato Major i. 3, quotes a caustic description of Cato; Iuppdév 
mravoakérny yNavkouparor ovdé Pavovra/Tlopxior eis ’Aténv Pepoedovy 
déxerat. All satiric portraiture, whether in prose or poetry is made 
more trenchant by the iconistic form. It is a double-edged weapon 
that attains its effect by accumulation as well as by brevity. Timon 
the Phliasian, a third-century writer of Silli,! lampoons the philoso- 
phers with epithet upon epithet. Menedemus is depicted as éyxdév 
avaornoas, whdpvwuévos, adpoo.BduBat, and Socrates as Aakdos, 
évvopodéoxns,/‘EXAnvwr émaodds, axpiBoroyous amophnvas, muKTnp, 
pntopouuxros, brarriKos, eipwveirns. . . . . Lucian’s iconistic sketches 
of rhetors and philosophers are both swiftly drawn and cumulative? 
in scorn or praise. His companion pictures of the charlatan and the 
genuine teacher of rhetoric recall the contrasted products of the new 
and old education in Aristophanes’ Clouds. The true teacher is 
bréokAnpos, avipadwéns 76 Badiopa, roddv Tov HrLov éri TH THpaTL 
decxviwy, dppevwirds TO Béupa, eypnyopws . . . . , the other, draceca- 
Aevpévoy 76 Badioua, érixexdacuévoy Tov a’xéva yuvatketov TO Bréuma, 
Medtxpov TO dovnua..... 8’ The descriptions of the god in 
Dionysus i. 2, and his two attendants, Silenus and the satyr, are 
humorous identifications. Plastic art and actors’ masks have made 
familiar the figure of Silenus: Bpaxtv, rpeoBirny, drdmaxvur, Tpoya- 
aTopat, piwdomov, WTa weyada bphia éxovra . . . . and the satyr: 
1 Diels, Poet. Phil. Frag., p. 190, fr. 25 and 30; p. 191, fr. 10, 16, and 29. 


2 The accumulative effect of the iconismus is no less forceful in encomium than 
satire; cf. lon Bergk 6: “Adayov raiéa tavpwrdv, véov ob véov, jiucrov mpdmohovy .. . . 
and Philodemus Anth. Pal. ix. 570: Zav0w, knpdrdaore, wupdxpoe, wovoompbowre, clade 
.... 3 Critiason Anacr. Bergk 7; Diosc. Anth. Pal. iv. 56; Bergk fr. lamb. Ad. lxii. 1; 
in prose, Lucian Encom. Demosth. i. 491 on Thersagoras. 


3 Cf. similar satiric descriptions, Hermot. 18; Icaromen. v. 21; and 29; de mere. 
cond. 33 (a cinaedus). 


4 Cf. Gods in Council, iv. 529, Dionysus and attendants; Heracl. 1; Philopseud. 
18 and 34 are also identificatory. 
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Tpay@ Ta vépbev éorxdra, KounTrnvy Ta oKéAn Képara éxovra, BabuTw- 


Latin epigram and satire inherited the iconistic tradition. Catul- 
lus (86) uses it subtly for a dry inventory of the single charms of 
Quintia that fail to make totum illud formosa. The lifeless iconistic 
portrait suggests the nulla venustas of the original. ‘‘Quintia for- 
mosast multis; mihi candida longa/rectast; haec ego sic singula 
confiteor/totum illud formosa nego.” Horace parodies the stereo- 
typed form of the school biography in this humorous sketch of him- 
self:' “corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum,/irasci celerem 
...” (Epist. i. 20. 24) “forte latus, nigros angusta fronte capillos” 
(ibid. i. 7. 25). By the climactic listing of one ugly feature after the 
other Martial! produces an iconistic portraiture unequaled in bitter- 
ness. The person and character of the former slave Zoilus are 
summed up in two lines: “‘crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine 
laesus,/rem magnam prostas Zoilus, si bonuses” (xii. 54). Candidus 
is assured of the effeminacy of his wife’s lover by this picture: “crine 
nitens niger unguento, perlucidus ostro,/ore tener, latus pectore, 
crure glaber” (xii. 38). Another epigram describes the physiog- 
nomical signa? that betray the parentage of certain illegitimate 
children: “at ille simo nare, turgidis labris, .... palaestritae 
. . . . quartus cinaedi fronte, candido vultu, .... ex concubino 
Lygdo, hune vero acuto capite et auribus longis . . . . morionis 
filium’’ (vi. 39). The signs of unhappiness in Naevolus are as 
briefly given by Juvenal:* “vultus gravis, horrida siccae silva comae, 
nullus tota nitor in cute’”’ (ix. 12). 

In biography, as in other literary forms, the iconismus may serve 
two widely different purposes: that of vigorous incisive, usually 
satiric, portraiture or the dry transcription of features. In the first, 
the writer, aiming at emotional effect, seizes upon features indicative 
of the personality or strikingly peculiar, and draws with a few bold 
strokes a vivid picture, almost a caricature. The intention in the 

1 Cf, iii. 93. 


2 piva owuhvs ps. Arist.’ 66, 14—dadyvor, Pol.! 376, 5, 14; ps. Pol.) 429, 16. peydda 
xetdn, aoedyels, ibid. 429, 18; candido—ps. Pol.! 427, 11 Adyvouv; acuto capite; cf. 
Hom. xi. 2. 216, and preferences to physiognomists on p. 9, and Dietrich Pulc., p. 151, 
n. 2, for similar representation of this character on comic stage. 


3 Cf. also ii. 8; iii. 87; Petron. Sat. 37; 64. 
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second, as in legal identification, is to give information. Common- 
place features, color of the eyes, hair, complexion, height are in- 
ventoried in a detached photographic manner for the information of 
the curious. It is uncolored by emotion, devoid of style, wholly 
didactic. Both types are found in Latin historiography and biog- 
raphy. 

The earliest extant biography, the De Illustribus Viris of Corne- 
lius Nepos is, like that of Plutarch, ethical in aim and popular in style. 
The rubric of his Greek predecessors can be detected in the intro- 
ductory formula to the eidos, erat, or fuit autem. The description, 
however, tends to be idealistic and vague and rarely approaches 
detailed portraiture. The iconistic portrait appears first in Sallust’s 
biographical history. His satire sketch of Catiline? is unequaled in 
the vividness with which character and appearance are at once 
depicted by a few characteristic traits: “color ei exsanguis, foedi 
oculi, citus modo, modo tardus incessus; prorsus in facie voltuque 
vecordia inerat.” Tacitus not alone from imitation of Sallust but 
from temperament has this gift of incisive description. A single 
phrase suggests Agrippa Postumus* to the imagination: ‘‘robore 
corporis stolide ferocem.”’ ‘Tiberius in old age makes a repugnant but 
lifelike picture: “quippe illi praegracilis et incurva proceritas, 
nudus capillo vertex, ulcerosa facies ac plerumque medicaminibus 
interstincta.”4 Strange features of barbarian races are swiftly 
outlined in iconistic form: “truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, 
magna corpora’’ of the Germans,® and the Silurum® “‘colorati vultus, 
torti plerumque crines.”’ Another cause contributed to the popularity 
of the iconismos at this time, namely, the Silver Latin style. |The 
epigrammatic terseness which this style affected was attained, for the 
most part, by asyndeton and antithesis. It is the exaggeration of a 
tendency that already appears in Sallust. In an extreme form it 


1 Atticus 1: ‘‘Erat autem in puero praeter docilitatem ingenii, summa suavitas 
oris ac vocis’’; ef. Ale. 1; Dion 1; Iphicr. 3 general eulogies. Agesilaus is more realis- 
tically drawn: ‘‘nam et statura fuit humili et corpore exiguo et claudus altero pede.” 
Do. f. Datan. 3. 


2 Ibid. c. 15, cf. Jug. 6, “ Pollens viribus decora facie, sed multo maxime ingenio 
validus.” 


3 Ann. i. 3. 4 Op. cit. iv. 57; ef. Hist. i. 53 (Caecina); ii. 30. 
5 German 4; cf. ibid. 30. 
6 Agric. 11, Silures; ibid. (Caledonians): cf. Vitruv. vi. 1. 3. 
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degenerates into a mannerism such as may be seen in Velleius Pater- 
culus’ History of Rome. The asyndetic character sketch becomes 
an interminable series of artificially balanced phrases. The descrip- 
tion of Pompey,' “forma excellens . . . . innocentia eximius, sancti- 
tate praecipuus,”’ continues the monotonous antitheses to the end of 
the chapter. 

The portraits in Pliny’s Letters have much of the Tacitean 
incisiveness and vigor. The iconistic form may be a conscious 
imitation of colloquial speech or the natural effect of Silver Latin 
tendencies. A statue of an old man is realistically reproduced:? 
“Effingit senem stantem, ossa, musculi, nervi, venae, rugae etiam 
ut spirantis apparent; rarae et cedentes capilli, lata frons, contracta 
facies, exile collum; pendent lacerti, papillae iacent, recessit venter”’ 
(iii.). Pliny is almost caustic in painting his enemy, the lawyer 
Regulus: “Imbecillum latus, os confusum, haesitans lingua, . 
nihil denique praeter ingenium insanum”’ (iv. 7). 

From the time of Suetonius the photographic iconismos becomes 
the accepted mode of description in Latin biography. Suetonius, 
it is thought, inherited from Varro the traditions of the learned 
Alexandrian school. He is a direct descendant in his lives of the poets, 
grammatici and rhetores, but in the Caesares, Leo believes,* an inno- 
vator who transfers the method of their literary biography to the 
political-historical field. The ezdos is omitted in the abbreviated 
biographies of the clari professores.t The literary lives, despite 
the defective tradition, show this rubric in the simple iconistic form; 
Terence “fuisse dicitur mediocri statura gracili colore fusco.” The 
method is essentially the same in the lives of the emperors, but relieved 
by anecdotes' or, at times, transformed into a graphic characterismos.® 

1 Hist. Rom. ii. 29; cf. ii. 7; ii. 18; 41; 69; 73; et freq. 


2 Epist. iii. 6; ef. i. 14; v. 17; vi. 11; vii. 27, a ghost, ‘‘senex macie et squalore 
confectus, promissa barba, horrenti capillo, cruribus compedes, manibus catenas 
gerebat quatebatque.”’ 


3 Op. cit., p. 141. 4 Only authentic information is given; cf. Leo, p. 139. 


5 Cf. Julius 45, Caesar’s baldness makes him welcome a laurel crown. Domitian 
18 consoles himself and a friend in a “‘libello quem de cura capillorum edidit.” Cali- 
gula 50 bald but “‘hirsutus cetera causes capram nominare to be criminosum et exitiale.”” 
Vespasian 20. 


6 Cf. Claudius 30: ‘risus indecens, ira turpior spumanti rictu, umentibus naribus, 
praeterea linguae titubantia caputque cum semper tum in quantulocumque actu vel 
maxime tremulum.”’ 
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The picture of Tiberius! as he walked about in Rome, though pre- 
sented in Suetonius’ detached manner, is unsurpassed by Tacitus: 
“Tncedebat cervice rigida et obstipa, adducto fere vulto, plerumque 
tacitus, nullo aut rarissimo etiam cum proximis sermone, eoque 
tardissimo nec sine molli quadam digitorum gesticulatione.” But 
the painstaking biographer must add for his readers’ information: 
“Corpore amplo atque robusto, statura quae iustam excederet, 
latus ab humeris et pectore; ceteris quoque membris usque ad imos 


pedes aequalis et congruens..... ” The portrait of Augustus? 
is idealistically retouched: ‘Forma fuit eximia et per omnes aetatis 
gradus venustissima. .... Voltu erat vel in sermone vel tacitus 


adeo tranquillo serenoque ut,’’ followed by an anecdote of the effect 
of his presence upon a Gallic chief. At the close, however, it returns 
to the realistic transcription: ‘‘Dentes raros et iniquos et scabros, 
capillum leviter inflexum et suffavum, supercilia conjuncta, mediocres 
aures, nasum et a summo eminentiorem et ab imo deducti- 
arr ” These descriptions have no physiognomical signifi- 
cance, although the language recalls the technical vocabulary of the 
handbooks. Suetonius shows little psychological insight and 
slight interest in the personality of his subject. It is the detached 
external type of biography of the Alexandrian school, a faithful and 
accurate compilation of all the known facts, unilluminated by personal 
judgment. In diction it is simple, concise, and brief, to a fault. 
The iconistic photograph is in harmony both with the spirit and form 
of the Suetonian biography. Not only Alexandrian tradition but 
the taste of an unliterary age made it an accepted convention in 
the biography of the Empire. 

The first extant successor to Suetonius’ Caesares is the Historia 
Augusta, a composite work of six authors of the late third or early 
fourth centuries. The form of the portrait sketches found near the 
end of the life of each emperor is in general iconistic, but the content 
ranges from the dry catalogue of features to a series of vague encomi- 


1 Tbid., 68. 


2 Ibid., 79; cf. Titus 3, almost entirely encomiastic, “‘forma egregia et cui non 
minus auctoritatis inesset quam gratiae,’’ excepting the added ‘“‘ quamquam neque pro- 
cera statura et ventre paulo porrectiore.”’ 
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astic epithets. The portraits drawn by Aelius Spartianus,! though 
eulogistic, are all detailed excepting that of Alexander Severus. 
Julius Capitolinus? varies the iconistic list with anecdotes, and at 
times deviates into the generalized encomium. The only departures 
from the flattering style of portraiture that prevails in these court 
biographies are Aelius Lampridius’® description of Commodus and 
Flavius Vopiscus’ of Firmus. “Fuit tamen Firmus statura ingenti, 
oculis foris eminentibus, capillo crispo,fronte vulnerata, vultu nigriore, 
reliqua parte corporis candidus sed pilosus atque hispidus itaque 
ut eum plerique Cyclopem vocarent.”’ A curious public was no 
longer content with the intimate but authentic personal details of 
Suetonius’ biographies. Their taste had been further vitiated by 
the biographies of Marius Maximus and Aelius Junius Cordus, 
replete with court scandal and gossip, trivial and wearisome minutiae 
about the emperor’s private life, ‘‘quotiens processerit, quando cibos 
variaverit” (also the amount consumed), “et quando vestem mu- 
taverit.”> These writers rather than Suetonius are the models of 
the scriptores Historiae Augustae.6 The fourth-century historian, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, complains: ‘‘Quidam detestantes ut venena 
doctrinas Juvenalem et Marium Maximum curatiore studio legunt.’”” 
Ammianus, however, compromises with the times by including in his 
histories detailed portraits of the emperors. The biographical trend 
of his history, it is true, he owes to the influence of Tacitus, but for 
the portraits he has adopted the photographic manner of the biog- 

1 Hadrian 26, “‘statura fuit procerus, forma comptus, flexo ad pectinem capillo, 
promissa barba’’; cf. Pescennius Niger 6; Geta 5; Alex. Severus 4. 


2 Pertinax 12: ‘‘Fuit autem senex venerabilis immissa barba, reflexo capillo, 
habitudine corporis pinguiore, ventre prominulo, statura imperatoria.”’ Cf. Antoninus 
Pius 13 and Verus 10 and Clodius Albinus 13 varied by anecdotes, Maziminus 2, 
Maziminus Junior 1, Gordianus 6, and id. Junior 18 and id. Tertius 31 are general and 
enomiastic. 

3 Commodus 17: ‘‘Fuit forma quidem corporis iusta, vultu insubido ut ebriosi 
solent, et sermone incondito, capillo semper fucato.’’ Diadumenus 3 detailed and eulo- 
gistic. 

4 Firmus 4; cf. Aurelian 6 (favorable). 5 Capitol. i. 3, a criticism. 

6 There are frequent references to both; to Marius Max. Hist. Aug. (Jord. et 
Eyssen.) i. 4°23; xii. 22; xix. 16; xxiii. 26; xxviii. 13, et al.; to Junius Cordus ibid. 
152, 4; 155, 23; 175, 10, et freg. 


7 xxviii. 4. 14. 
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rapher Suetonius! The introductory phraseology? recalls the 
Caesares but is heavier and less appropriately used. Incedebat 
is a happy introduction to Suetonius’ dramatic sketch of Tiberius but 
followed by the still-life details, ‘‘oculis caesiis, vasta proceritate et 
ardua”’ in Jovianus’ portrait it betrays the imitator. 

The photographic iconismos continued to be the conventional 
form of description in history and biography through the Byzantine 
period. Malalas, a sixth-century Greek chronographer, uses it both 
for the fictitious portraits of the heroes of the Trojan War* and the 
scarcely more authentic descriptions of the pagan Roman emperors.‘ 
The source of the Trojan is a forged history of Troy by the pretended 
Cretan Dictys, probably of the first century a.p.5 Several versions 
of this have long been known, a fourth-century Latin translation by 
Septimius, and the later Byzantine by Joannes Antiochenus (seventh 
century) and Cedrenus (eleventh century), but the long controversy 
about the date and language of the original was finally brought to an 
end by a papyrus fragment of the Greek work of Dictys published 
in the Tebtunis papyri (ii. 9 ff.) in 1907. The invention of histories 
of Troy that purported to be authentic records obtained from partici- 
pants in the war was a favorite literary fashion of the neo-classical 

1Cf. First, Phil. LXI, 301, contends against Biidinger (Denkschr. d. k. Akad. d. W. 
in Wien, XLIV, 22) that in the portraits Ammianus imitates Suetonius not Tacitus, 
The criticism of Marius Maximus may refer to his poetry (cf. Lamprid. Commod. xiii. 1), 
not his biography, but does not in any case apply to the more truthful and restrained 
Suetonius. The difference between a historian such as Cordus and Suetonius is noted 
in Hist. Aug. ii. 54. 17: ‘*Placet aliqua dici de moribus atque genere non eo modo quo 
Junius Cordus est prosecutus omnis sed illo quo Suetonius Tranquillus.”” There is no 
description in Tacitus’ works approaching the long catalogue of features in the por- 
trait of Julian: ‘Figura tali situque membrorum: mediocris erat staturae, capillis 
tamquam pexis et mollibus, hirsuta barba in acutum desinente vestitus, . . . . super- 
ciliis decoris et naso rectissimo, ore paulo majore labro inferiore demisso, opima et 
incurva cervice, umeris vastis et latis (xxv. 4. 22); of. 14. 11. 27; xxi. 16. 19; 
xxv. 10. 14; xxx. 9. 6; xxi. 14. 7; xxxi. 9.11. Kennedy, Literary Works of Ammianus, 
p. 63, finds in “unde viribus valebat et cursu’’ (Julian xxiv. 5. 22) a sign of imitation of 
xara oGua of Greek rhetoric and forma of Roman laudatio, of which raxos, pwun formed 


a division. But the forma in Tacitus’ laudatio of Agricola, c. 44, and in the Panegyrici 
Latini, e.g., Trajan c. 4 et al., is not inconistic nor detailed. 


2 Cf. “‘corpore or corpus,” Amm. xxvi. 9. 11; xxx. 9. 6, with Suet. Tiber. 68, 
Claud. 22; ‘“‘erat autem forma,’’ Amm. xiv. 2. 28 with Suet. Aug. 79. 


391. 8 Helen is described: redela, ebarodos, ebpacbos, AevK? ws xiv, eboppus . .. . 
obdoOptE, bard—EavOos Cf. the series of portraits following. 


4 Book ix. 225. 16 ff.; cf. First, p. 616, references given. 
5 Cf. N. F. Griffin, “‘The Greek Dictys,’’ Amer. Jour. of Phil., X XIX, 429. 
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world. The Historia de excidio Trojae, by Dares the Phrygian, is 
descended from a Greek original known from citations since the 
first century a.pD.!_ This book, a Trojan account of the war, likewise 
contained a catalogue of iconistic portraits of the heroes. The 
Heroicus of Philostratus, is a similar collection of forged descriptions 
that claim Protesilaus as their source. The latter are not iconistic but 
are rhetorically elaborated after the style of the ekphrasis, a much 
practiced exercise in the neo-sophistic school. The fictitious por- 
traiture of mythological heroes, however, is older than the first- 
century Trojan forgeries. Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, and 
Hieronymus, of Rhodes, had described, each after his own ideal, the 
appearance of Heracles. The form that all except Philostratus have 
in common, the photographic iconismos, which was in ordinary 
use for identificatory descriptions of real persons, gave a tone of 
authenticity to the fiction. This style was also commended by its 
use for the physiognomical portraits of types, which had, probably, 
from the first helped to stimulate this literary invention. Later 
the physiognomist, Polemo, of the time of Hadrian, extended the 
peripatetic practice to the portraits of historical persons.? Alexan- 
drian biography also and its Roman imitators made the iconismos 
a still more convincing form of description for a forged history of 
Troy. Malalas’ portraits of the emperors, which, with some late 
exceptions, cease at the close of the pagan period,® seem to go back 
originally to a pagan source. Thus the iconistic portrait became 
an established convention in Byzantine historiography and was 
continued by the later chronographers, Cedrenus, Leo Grammatichus, 
and Symeon Magister. The portraits which First* has collected 
from Christian literature of this period show the same interest in 
photographic details whether due to the influence of pagan traditions 
or of native literary taste. | 

The portrait in literature does not serve the purposes of informa- 
tion or satire alone. The appeal of physical beauty is early seen in 

1 Cf. Otmar Schissel von Fleschenberg, Dares Studien (Halle, 1908), pp. 85 ff. 


2 Fost. op. cit. i. 126° 29; 142. 21, Socrates; 148. 6, Hadrian; 160. 13 Favorinus; 
ef. Philostr. vit. soph. xxvii. 5, quoting Megistias of Smyrna, a physiognomist. 


3 Cf. First, pp. 618 ff. The exceptions are Anastasius xvi. 392; Justin xvii. 410. 6; 
and Justinian xviii. 425. 5, belonging to Malalas’ own time. 


‘Pp. 407 ff. and 614 ff. 
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the Homeric epithet, but only in Hellenistic love poetry and romance 
is it given full expression. In Theocritus bucolic idylls, Cyclops as a 
young swain sings the charms of Galatea in rustic comparatives: 
"2 Aevkd Taddreva Aevxorépa waxras worieiv, aradwrépa dapvos,/ 
pocxw yauporépa, odpryavwrépa Sudaxos pas, and frankly paints 
the cause of the maiden’s scorn &vexd por acid péev ddppds éxl ray’ 
peromm/é wrds rérarat worl Oarepov ws uia paxpa/els 5’ dpOadpds 
ireort, TAaTeta 5é pis ei xeiNer (x. 18). Vergil (Hcl. vii. 37) renews 
the comparison’s musical charm in Nerine Galatea: ‘‘Thymo mihi 
dulcior Hyblae/candidior cyenis, hedera formosior alba.”” The Poly- 
phemus song of Ovid prolongs it through nineteen wearisome lines.! 

Ovid, in general, delights in the fuller portrait, the detailed paint- 
ing part by part, such as his picture of the centaur, Cyllarus: 
“Barba erat incipiens, barbae color aureus, aurea/ex umeris medios 
coma dependebat in armos, gratus in ore vigor .. . . pectora celsa 
toris, totus pice nigrior, atra/candida cauda tamen, color est quoque 
cruribus albus.”? The beauty of hero and heroine is a never failing 
theme of the Greek romance. The portrait is a part of their literary 
art, with its own technique and vocabulary. The iconistic form, when 
used, is softened or amplified. In Xenophon’s picture of Antheias 
(i. 2. 5) it has lost much of its brevity and abruptness: xdun EavOn, 
% Todd) Kabeuévn, Odiyn TeTrEyUErN, Tpds THY TOV avéuwy Phopav 
kuwoupervn OPOadpol yopyoi, padpol péev ws Kdpns, PoBepol dé ws 
cwppovos.? Heliodorus makes it more subjective and relieves the 
asyndeton: (Theagenes vii. 10) edpis Tis Hv Ta orépva Kal rods dpous, 
kal tov avxéva SpOiov kai édebOepov brép Trovs GAdovs alpwy kai eis 
Kopupyv rods amravras brepéxwv, yAavKiav 76 BAéupa Kal érépacrov 
dua Kal yopyov mpocBdérwr, 6 KaraBdorpuxds Tov TavTWs éxeivos, THY 
mapeav apr. Eav0G TG iodAw Tepicrédwv.4 No single charm is unre- 
vealed in Achilles Tatius’ portrait: (i. 4) dupa yopydv év jdborv7q, Koun 
EavOn, Td EavOdr oddov, dgpds pédNawva, 7d wédAaY GKparov, NevK?) Taped, 
TO devkdr els pécov épowiocero Kal éutuetro ropdipar, olay eis Tov 
éhégarra Aviia Barre yurn: 7d crdua podwy avOos jv... . (i. 1) 


1 Met. xiii. 789; cf. Poet. Lat. Min. i. 3. 46; iii. 3.32. Longus uses rustic compara- 
tives in pastoral romance, Daph. and Chloe i. 16; i. 24. 

2 Met. xii. 393; cf. Heroid. xx. 55; Amor. i. 5.17; ii. 4. 29 ff.; iii. 3.1; iii. 1. 7 
* An identification; cf. ibid. ii. 35; iii. 4. ‘Cf. ii. 35. 
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Babis dupadds, yaornp rerauévn, AaTapa orevn, Td crevdy eis ikdy 
kataBatvoyv nipbvero..... 1A puleius turns his sketch of Lucius into 
a realistic identification for which the iconistic form is peculiarly 
appropriate: ‘‘En inquit sanctissimae Salviae matris generosa proles, 
sed et cetera corporis inextimabiliter ad regulam sunt congruentia, 
inenormis proceritas, sucilenta gracilitas, rubor temperatus ... .” 
(Met. ii. 2). It is, however, a common method of description with 
Apuleius.2, That fondness for physical detail? which has been noted 
in erotic poetry and romance persists in the Latin amatory poem 
down into the medieval period, and with it the tendency toward the 
iconistic form. The medieval poet is true to classical tradition in 
his pretty inventory: ‘“Nivei candoris/rosei ruboris/sunt maxille; 
inter mille par non est inventa/Labia rotunda albi dentes/sunt 
nitentes..... “ 

The iconismus had its source in the manifold uses of description in 
life, the identification in legal and business transactions, the proclama- 
tion of runaway slaves, the colloquial inquiry, the personal jest. 
These become in the life imaged in literature the convincing identifica- 
tion of dramatic dialogue, the fanciful proclamation, the stage inquiry, 
the witty lampoon of epigram and satire. As a brief and easily 
memorized form for tabulating knowledge the iconismus must have 
always had a place in the lecture-room as it had later in the scholarly 
treatise. Out of this there grew in an age more curious than critical 
a conventional method of portraiture, the photographic transcription 
of biography. Parallel to this in the same humanistic age another 
convention developed, consciously literary, the detailed painting 
of sensual beauty in romance and erotic poetry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
CaNADA 


1Cf. i. 3; i. 18. 


2 Cf. Met. viii. 19; ix. 30; x. 2 (signs of love); x. 31; ix. 13 (muli senes); Flor. 1.3; 
ii. 15; de mag., c. 44; c. 59. 


3 Cf. Charito iv. 1; Nicetas 441, A, 120; ibid. 144; Eustath. iii. 6 (84); Theodor. 
A, |. 39; Aristaenet. Fpist. A, 1. 


4 Carm. Bur. 118, 4; cf. 40,3; ibid. 4 and 5; 42,4; 50,15; 50, 16; 109, 2; 159, 2. 











PERICLES’ POLITICAL HEIRS. I 
By Auten B. West 


Although many studies of Athenian politics during the Pelopon- 
nesian War have been made,' it is doubtful whether the period between 
the death of Pericles and the Peace of Nicias has received adequate 
treatment. Historians have been too ready to read into the first 
half of this short period the political animosities and party platforms 
that were current after Cleon had reached the zenith of his power. 
They have thought that because Nicias was instrumental in obtaining 
peace in 421, he was also an advocate of peace in 426 or before, and 
they have consistently spoken of his supporters as the Peace Party 
at a time when the real pacifists were only few in numbers, of no 
political importance, and in no way affiliated with Nicias. Even 
writers who see clearly the fundamental policies of Nicias have fallen 
into the common error of putting him at the head of a peace party 
that did not exist.2 In a lesser degree there has been a tendency 
among modern writers to consider Nicias an anti-democratic oligarch 
because so much of his political life was spent in opposition to demo- 
crats like Cleon.* 

1] have not considered it necessary, except for an occasional detail, to cite Gilbert, 
Beitrage zur innern Gesch. Athens; Beloch, Attische Politik seit Pericles; Miller- 
Striibing, Aristophanes, and other special works dealing with the politics of this period. 
The literature of the subject is given by Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, III, 2, passim, 
to which I have made constant reference. Beloch’s matured conclusions, together 
with revised lists of generals, are found in the second edition of his Griechische Geschichte. 


Since my general thesis is at variance with the views commonly held, it has seemed 
sufficient to cite typical authors. 


2 E.g., E. Meyer’s remarks on Nicias, G.d.A., IV, 330-32. 


3 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II*, 1, 314, is most extreme. Even Croiset, whose analysis 
of the political situation is on the whole quite sound, makes the common mistake of 
identifying Nicias with the oligarchic reaction. See Croiset, Aristophanes and the 
Political Parties at Athens, p. 16. It is my purpose to do for Nicias what Croiset did 
for Aristophanes, to show that he had no intimate relations with the leaders of the 
oligarchic group who, as Croiset, loc. cit., shows, were biding their time in political 
retirement. I find that in many points I agree with Curtius, History of Greece, (New 
York, 1899), III, 86 ff., especially as to the general policies of Nicias. Nicias certainly 
was the leader of the Moderates, and, as we shall see, his attitude toward peace was 
that of a statesman who, while deploring war, never sacrificed the honor or interests 
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Instead of working backward from the clearly defined issues of 
424-421, we must approach our problem from the standpoint of 
Pericles’ last years, and we must try to discover the questions dividing 
Athenian public opinion in the period immediately after his death. 
In this way it will be possible to understand the political situation as 
it appeared to a contemporary, to compare the policies of men like 
Nicias and Cleon with those of Pericles, to see who succeeded Pericles 
in the leadership of the democracy and in the confidence of the state, 
to estimate the strength of the oligarchic faction, to determine the 
nature of its relations with Nicias and his set, and to watch the 
development of new issues and new party groupings. 

In war time the major political issues are those concerned with the 
war itself, first, how the war shall be conducted, and secondly, on 
what terms shall peace be made. Pericles held clear-cut views on 
both of these questions, views that were well known to every Athenian 
citizen. To retain command of the seas, to maintain the empire 
intact, to attempt no further conquests, to avoid battle with the 
superior forces of the enemy on land, and to wait for war-weariness 
to develop in Sparta, these were Periclean war policies. Sparta 
was to be tired out rather than defeated. Pericles foresaw that the 
Lacedaemonians, when once convinced nothing could be gained 
even though the war was fought through to a doubtful end, would 
readily consent to a peace of reconciliation, and that their allies, the 
commercial rivals of Athens, would then be left to a future of decay 
and ruin. With Megara and Corinth eliminated from the unequal 
struggle for Hellenic markets, Athens could look forward to an empire 
such as no Greek city had known. Such was the peace that Pericles 
had taught the Athenian people to expect. 

In the course of this paper we shall see that the so-called Peace 
Party of Nicias conducted the war, so far as the demagogues allowed 
them to do it, on purely Periclean principles. In this respect Nicias 
is the new leader of the War Party, not a leader of a new party 
advocating peace. Furthermore, Nicias in his advocacy of peace 





of Athens in his negotiations with Sparta. But Curtius is wrong, I think, in linking 
the moderate party so closely with the aristocracy, and he fails to bring out clearly 
the close relationship between the policies of Pericles and those of Nicias and his 
co-workers. 
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never deviated very far from the Periclean program, so that, in this 
respect as well, he was not the leader of a new party but a consistent 
supporter of policies inherited from Pericles, the original head of the 
War Party. 

Less important than war and peace was the more purely political — 
question of democracy. There were three main views on this 
question, first, that of the reactionary oligarchs who were beginning 
to talk of the good old days before the constitution of the Fathers 
had been corrupted, whose platform was revolution, not reform of 
the democracy,! secondly, that of the conservatively minded demo- 
crats who were content with the constitution as it stood, the “ Finality 
Jacks” of fifth-century Athens, anc finally, that of the radicals who 
wanted more far-reaching reforms. 

Pericles had begun his career as the leader of the radical group 
of his day, but since the radicals of one generation are fated to become 
the conservatives of the next, near the end of his life Pericles had 
turned toward the right and had gathered about himself a group of 
men who, although liberals by nature and pleased with the reforms 
already made, were also conservative enough to deplore further 
change. Their numbers were recruited from wealthy or aristocratic 
families, some having gained their fortunes through trade, others 
having inherited both wealth and position from noble ancestors. 
These Athenian Liberals, like those of England, formed a middle 
party, neither radically democratic nor ultra-conservative, and most 
of them remained loyal democrats to the end, although in contrast 
to the democracy of the demagogues they may have appeared as 
out-and-out conservatives or worse. 

When contrasted with the members of the oligarchic clubs and 
with the followers of the ostracized Thucydides, the son of Melesias, 
the conservative democrats appear in their true light. The oligarchs 
saw no good in Periclean democracy and looked with scorn upon all 
men of birth and education who did.? For this reason their political 
influence was small. As we shall see, no real oligarch was elected 


1The oligarchs deemed reform of the existing constitution insufficient to give 
Athens good government. See (Xen.) Ath. Pol. iii. 1, 9. 


2 (Xen.) Ath. Pol. ii. 20. 
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general between 428 and 421, nor did the oligarchic platform provide 
any of the major political issues.! 

The peasant farmers, who should have been aristocracy’s most 
loyal supporters, could not favor men who threatened to overthrow 
their political privileges. The peasants as a class were as good 
democrats as the proletariat of the city, but considerably more 
conservative.? In this respect they resembled the group of liberals 
trained by Pericles in the principles of democracy. 

While Pericles was alive, the two wings of the democratic party 
were held together by the strength of his personality except for an 
occasional attempt at revolt. Before the outbreak of the war, the 
more or less discontented city populace under the influence of rival 
demagogues had begun to chafe at his increasing conservatism and 
restraining hand. After its outbreak, the peasants, grieved at the 
destruction of their vines and olive trees, deserted Pericles and united 
with the wealthy aristocratic landlords and the city populace. This 
combination was strong enough to deprive him of office and condemn 
him to the payment of a heavy fine.’ 

But this was only a temporary defection from Periclean leadership 
due to the unforeseen burdens of the war, not a desertion from 
democratic principles. The peasants soon forgot their anger and 
Pericles returned to power. After his death they gave their support 
to the democratic leaders whose interests were most nearly identified 
with theirs. Having no sympathy either for oligarchs or for dema- 
gogues, the peasants formed the backbone of moderate democracy, 


1 For the inactivity of the oligarchic leaders see Croiset, op. cit., p. 16. 


2 Croiset, op. cit., p. 5. For a discussion of the various elements which combined 
to form the democratic party, see ibid., pp. 19 ff. 


3 Thue. ii. 65. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 821, cites this passage with others 
referring to later events to show that the peasants and the oligarchs were in agreement 
in desiring good relations with Sparta from about 432 to 421, that the peasants and the 
oligarchs had a permanent combination to oppose Pericles even before the war, and 
that they were consistently in favor of peace. It is obvious that he is wrong, for without 
the peasants there could have been no war. Furthermore, he has no conception that 
the issues of 429 were different from those of 421, and he does not take the pains to 
differentiate between oligarchs and conservative democrats. To him every rich 
landlord was an oligarch, and all except radical democracy had disappeared with 
the split between the peasants and the city demos. For Croiset’s comments on Busolt, 
see op. cit., p. 5, n. 1. 
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and upon them Pericles and his successors depended for strength to 
withstand attacks from above and below. 

Probably less numerous than the moderate democracy of the 
country was that section of the city population whose business 
interests demanded no surrender of the empire and whose wealth 
made co-operation with the radicals impossible. From this group 
came the men who knew how to appreciate the complete program of 
Pericles. The peasants with their limited range of interests con- 
sidered that the war was being fought for the defense of Athenian soil, 
and they were filled with a spirit of revenge for the losses they had 
suffered in the Peloponnesian raids.! The middle party of the city 
agreed with the peasants in considering the war as defensive—they 
were not carried away by dreams of conquest—but they were prima- 
rily interested in defending the empire and commerce. Thus there 
were differences between the middle party of the country and the 
middle party of the city, but in the main they saw eye to eye on 
fundamental questions and when united were in a position to control 
the policies of the state. The peasants furnished the votes and 
the business men the leaders,? while Aristophanes with his love for 
the land and his hatred of radicalism was the self-appointed mouth- 
piece of their moderate democracy.® 

Writers who have spoken of Nicias as the leader of an oligarchically 
minded conservative party have clearly failed to realize that the 
party groupings of Pericles’ last years continued unchanged during 
the rest of the Archidamian War, with this difference, that the radical 
wing of the Periclean party became in a few years a separate party 
with its own platform and its own leaders. Besides failing to under- 


1 Croiset, op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; see also his discussion of the Acharnians, particularly 
p. 57. 

2 The fact that rich men and peasants had an identity of interests, especially when 
a satisfactory peace was in sight, does not prove, as Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 821, thinks, 
that the rich were oligarchs. It does not even prove that they were aristocrats. As 
we shall see, there were men of business in both wings of the democratic party. It 
would have been very odd if the radicals had had a monopoly of big business. Just 
as the business men were divided, so, I imagine, the owners of large estates, mostly 
aristocrats, were not all oligarchs. Many of them like Pericles were democrats and 
some like Hippocrates joined the radicals. 


3 Cf. Croiset, op. cit., pp. 25f. I do not mean that Aristophanes was the official 
spokesman of the party. Far from it. On many points he did not agree with its 
leaders at all. He led public opinion rather than followed and was generally a free 
lance. But on the whole his views were those of the moderate peasant democracy. 
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stand that there was no breach in party continuity, historians in 
presupposing the complete disappearance of Pericles’ moderate 
democracy within a year after his death have pictured an anomalous 
situation which demands a more adequate explanation than the 
mere statement that there was no statesman capable of taking his 
place. It is not likely that the thousands who had loyally supported 
him and the more intimate members of his circle who had received 
their political training at his hands would suffer his cause to go 
undefended. Thus the party would go on, and the more its leadership 
was in the hands of mediocrities, the greater the guaranty that it 
would be guided by Periclean principles. There was little possibility 
that the group of second-rate statesmen who were trying to continue 
the work of Pericles would strike out for themselves with new pro- 
grams, nor would they easily emerge from the ruts made by their 
predecessor and master. 

So far, I have assumed that Nicias and his associates were the 
political heirs of Pericles and that the peasants were their chief 
supporters. These assumptions can be tested only by applying the 
following criteria. Had the men who gained control of the state 
after the death of Pericles been members of his circle or were they 
in his confidence? Were their policies those outlined by Pericles? 
When they were in power, did Athens conduct the war in accordance 
with Periclean principles? Did their negotiations for peace constitute 
a renunciation of any of the Periclean war aims? Were they either 
explicitly or implicitly friendly to oligarchic reaction? Did the 
peasants give them support in the concrete and visible form of election 
to office ? 

There was one office in which the peasants had more than ordinary 
interest, the strategia, for they formed the bulk of the hoplite army 
and knew what it meant to serve under incompetent generals. To 
them the election of a general was a matter of life and death. The 
strategic elections, then, are a gauge of the political preferences of 
the peasants, just as the votes of the ecclesia enable us to follow the 
current of public opinion among the city populace. Even during the 
war the peasants must have found it very difficult to be present 
at meetings of the assembly, especially when the withdrawal of the 
Peloponnesian forces from Attica made it possible for them to go 
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back to their own fields to enjoy the few remaining weeks of summer.! 
Since the peasants expressed their political views and safeguarded 
their lives and interests at the strategic elections, we are fortunate in 
knowing the names of the men to whom they gave their confidence 
and votes.” 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a study of Athenian 
political issues, year by year, between 429 and 421, in an attempt to 
show how Nicias became the leader of the moderate democrats, how 
he disagreed with Cleon first of all on the proper way to conduct the 
war, and then when a Periclean peace was possible, how, to the best 
of his ability and understanding, he tried to incorporate in the treaty 
the principles for which Pericles had stood. In this way we can 
dispel the illusion that Nicias was a pacifist and an oligarch. 

After the death of Pericles in the autumn of 429, the question 
which must have been uppermost in the minds of his contemporaries 
was upon whom his mantle should fall. Was one of Pericles’ under- 
studies to succeed him first of all as leader of the unbroken democratic 
party and then as leading statesman or demagogue of Athens, or 
would an outsider appear strong enough to break up the party which 
had already shown signs of disintegration, and clever enough to 
devise new policies that would meet the approval of the Athenian 
assembly ? 

428-427 

Judging from the elections of 428, the first after the death of 
Pericles, and also from the events of that year, the issues were entirely 
personal. There was no change in the conduct of the war, no policy 
advocated that deviated from the Periclean platform, and no division 
in public opinion on the question of peace or war. The would-be 
demagogues were concerned solely with the struggle for position. 
The first to obtain the coveted honor was Eucrates, so Aristophanes 
informs us,’ a business man whose investments ranged from hemp to 

1 Meyer, G.d.A., IV, 334. 


2 On one occasion, in 424, when the radicals won their most decisive victory at 
the strategic elections—Cleon himself was elected—there was nothing to keep the 
peasantsin Athens. The annual Peloponnesian raid had been called off. Furthermore 
the elections had been postponed so that they came at the busiest time in spring, when 
the peasants would be most reluctant to sacrifice a moment of their precious time. 
Their absence was sufficient to insure the election of Cleon and his candidates. 


8 Aristophanes Knights 129, 254. For other references to Eucrates, see Busolt, 
op. cit., p. 807, n. 4; p. 987, n. 3. 
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grist-mills. Beyond the fact that he found the burdens of state too 
uncomfortable to bear—Cleon’s enmity was apparently responsible 
for his early retirement from public life—we know little about him. 
Of his party affiliations we know nothing. Eucrates has been called 
demagogue and radical merely because Aristophanes saw fit to name 
him as the first of the merchants to control the state, Lysicles being 
the second, and Cleon the third. But it must be remembered that to 
many, including Aristotle,' Pericles himself was a demagogue and a 
radical. To others he was a demagogue without being radical.? 

Furthermore, although Aristophanes does connect the names of 
Eucrates and Cleon, just as Aristotle connects the names of Pericles 
and Cleon, he has nothing to say derogatory of his character or 
political leadership. From the poet we learn merely that Eucrates 
controlled public affairs in Athens. The worst that could be said 
of him was that he was in trade, surely not a very terrible accusation, 
and that the strain of competition in politics was too great.’ 

Since we know so little about the man, we have no right to call 
him radical until we know whether the death of Pericles caused a 
breach in the Periclean tradition. A glance at the names of the 
generals of 428-427 shows that the associates of Pericles were the 
most trusted men in Athens, and, as we shall see, even Cleon echoes 
Pericles in his Mytilenean speech, while Lysicles who followed 
Eucrates rose to power largely through the influence of Aspasia. 
The breach did not come until later, when Cleon through his advocacy 
of chauvinistic policies gained the confidence of the city populace. 
Without a more specific indictment against Eucrates we must 
dismiss as unfounded the charge that he was Cleon’s prototype as a 
leader of the radical city democracy. It is more likely that he was 
opposed by Cleon because he was too conservative. 

Because of the common misconception of Eucrates’ political 
sympathies, it has been impossible to identify him either with the 
father of the Diodotos who opposed Cleon in the matter of the punish- 


1 Aristotle Ath. Pol. 28. 2. 
2 Isocrates xv. 234; cf. 111, 307; viii. 126. 


3 Croiset, op. cit., p. 22, n. 1, warns against attaching too much importance to 
Aristophanes’ account of the so-called Hindler-dynastie. That there was a succession 
of merchant demagogues, however, is probable enough. The distortion of fact, so it 
seems to me, is in confusing good demagogues with bad. 
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ment to be imposed upon the Lesbian rebels,! or with the general who 
served in Chalcidice in 432.2. The only objection that can be urged 
against this identification of demagogue and general is that the 
demagogue was nicknamed “Goat of Melite” and was probably on 
that account a member of the tribe Cecropis, to which the deme Melite 
belongs. But Proteas was general for Cecropis in 432-431. Beloch, 
although unwilling to admit that the general was also the “Goat of 
Melite,”’ apparently because he considers it unlikely that a radical, 
such as he thought Eucrates, would have been a colleague of Pericles, 
nevertheless admits the possibility of the suggested identification and 
says that the nickname proves only that Eucrates had a house in 
Melite, not that he was enrolled in the deme.’ 

It would be indeed strange if Pericles’ successor Eucrates had not 
held some official position during the lifetime of his predecessor, 
perhaps that of general. From this office Eucrates could step easily 
into Pericles’ place as soon as he ceased to be overshadowed by the 
greatness of his patron. Thus there are substantial reasons for 
believing that the general of 432 was the first of the merchants to 
control the state. It is however unnecessary to assume that he was 
again general after the death of Pericles, for he may have exercised 
his influence in other ways, as did Cleon, who did not become a 
general until late in his demagogic career. 

Lysicles followed Eucrates as ruler in Athens. Here we are not 
dependent upon conjecture, for we know that it was largely through 
his relations with members of Pericles’ circle, Aspasia particularly, 
that he came to be the chief man in Athens.’ It is hardly probable 
that when he took the place of his friend and patron in the affections 
of Aspasia and was trying to fill a similar place in the affections of the 
Athenian people, he would make a breach with Periclean policies. 
On the contrary, his prospects of success depended upon his ability 
to gain the confidence of people who had trusted Pericles implicitly, 

1It is certainly a reasonable conjecture that the son of a man who had suffered 
by the attacks of Cleon should in turn oppose Cleon, and it is clear that the views 
expressed by Diodotos, Thuc. iii. 41, were those held by the more conservative members 


of the democratic group in Athens. Diodotos did not represent the oligarchs. See 
Croiset, op. cit., p. 39. 


2 Kolbe, Hermes, 34, 381-90. 4 Aristophanes Knights 131. 
3 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 2, 262. 5 Plutarch Pericles 24. 
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and upon his power to keep the two wings of the democratic party 
together. That he was able to satisfy the moderate element in the 
party is clear from his election to the generalship in 428, even though 
he was of undoubtedly bourgeois origin.! 

Just as the elections enable us to gauge the sentiment of the 
moderate democrats—they register the maximum degree of con- 
servatism acceptable to Athenian public opinion in a given year—so 
the decisions of the assembly serve as a criterion of what was pleasing 
to the more radical city populace. That Lysicles had the confidence 
of the ecclesia is apparent when we consider the highly dangerous and 
most difficult post occupied by him during his brief tenure of office.? 
At a time when Athens needed the money very badly and when the 
allies felt encouraged by the death of Pericles to revolt, Lysicles was 
in charge of the collection of tribute from the delinquent cities on 
the Asia Minor coast. 

No more important task could have been assigned to him at 
this critical juncture. It called for tact and diplomacy of a high 
order and it demanded a man who could bring to bear on unwilling 
subjects the full force of Periclean traditions of empire. Ordinarily 
it offered opportunities for graft, a further reason why at this particu- 
lar time of danger a general should be sent who was above suspicion. 

Lysicles as the leader of the party of Pericles and the most 
trusted statesman in Athens was not to visit the allied cities without 
a fitting entourage, one large enough to impress upon the minds of all 
waverers that he was the embodiment of imperial power. Four 
generals were to accompany him. From the number of his colleagues 
we might even conclude that Lysicles had succeeded to Pericles’ 
position as commander-in-chief, for ordinary generals usually had 
no more than two.* 

1 We must take cum grano salis Plutarch’s quotation from Aeschines, Pericles 24, 
that his birth was base and ignoble, for his being elected at this time before the electorate 
had given up the custom of choosing generals from the best families shows that in 
education and military experience Lysicles resembled the aristocrats. In 425 this 
custom had not changed, as appears from (Xen.) Ath. Pol. i, 3. Not until after the 


election of Cleon do we begin to hear complaints. Eupolis Poleis, frg. 205, 422 B.c.; 
Demoi, frg. 100, 117. 


2 Thue. iii. 19. A similar expedition, Thuc. ii. 69, had already failed disastrously. 

3 Such a large number of generals had not served together in a single command 
since before the outbreak of the war when Callias was sent against Potidaea, except 
possibly when the whole Athenian levy was in the field under the command of Pericles. 
Even the Sicilian expedition had only three generals. 
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Lysicles lost his life in an engagement with the Carians and we 
hear of him no more. But from what we have learned about him, 
there is no good reason for reading into his election a success for the 
radical party or for thinking that he was not a democrat of the 
Periclean stripe. Of the other generals elected in 428, Nicias and 
Asopios, like Lysicles, had been directly or indirectly connected with 
the administration of Pericles. Nicias had served as a colleague 
under him,! while Asopios was the son of Phormio, one of the most 
prominent of Athenian generals during the latter part of Pericles’ 
administration. In these names alone there is sufficient guaranty 
that Athenian policies were unchanged and that there was no serious 
defection from the party of Pericles. 

It may be possible to add the name of Nicostratos to our list,? 
in which case we have further evidence of the strength of the moderate 
group. As Nicostratos was a fellow-tribesman of Pericles,’ his 
election would indicate that Acamantis was satisfied with the growing 
conservatism of Pericles’ later years and wanted no deviation from 
his policies. We do not know that Nicostratos was a friend of 
Pericles, but his close relationship with Nicias makes it extremely 
probable. 

Of these colleagues of Lysicles, Nicias is the most important. 
He had the confidence of Pericles, for otherwise he would not have 
been intrusted with important commands while Pericles was alive.‘ 
I need only to refer to his conduct of the war and to cite Grote and 
Busolt to show that Nicias was following in the footsteps of Pericles.® 

1 Plutarch Nicias 2. 


2 In general I shall follow Beloch’s lists of generals, Gr. Gesch., II?, 260-69. For 
corrections see West, Generals of 424-423, a paper scheduled for publication in 
A.J.P., 1924. While the election of Nicostratos is quite possible, the evidence for 
it is slight, and there is none at all for Furymedon. The first authenticated date for 
Paches is 428-427, since the inscription cited as evidence for his election in 429 
belongs rather to 411-410. See Dittenberger, Syll.* 104. 


3 For the tribe of Nicostratos, see West, op. cit. ‘Plutarch Nicias 2. 


5 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 998-1000; Grote, History of Greece, ed. Mitchell and 
Caspari, pp. 450f. I have cited these authors as typical of the commonly accepted 
views. Meyer, G.d.A., IV, 326-32, has more accurately described the policies for 
which Nicias stood, but since his conception of the general political situation is incorrect, 
his statements must be qualified or altered in certain points. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
II?, 1, 314, is even more extreme than Grote and Busolt, for in his analysis of the party 
rivalries Nicias appears as the successor of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, now 
returned from ostracism, but too old to act as leader of his party. The extent to which 
Beloch overestimates the strength of the disorganized oligarchic forces is apparent 
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These authors, however, are wrong in their estimate of Nicias, first, 
when they picture him as desirous of peace as early as this, a peace 
purchased by “considerable sacrifices” and on lenient terms—it is 
very doubtful whether such expressings are justifiable even with 
reference to the Peace of Nicias and it is much more doubtful whether 
Pericles if he had been alive would not have given his approval to the 
peace policy of Nicias—they are also wrong when they make him the 
head of an anti-democratic party. 

In describing Nicias as the leader of the anti-democratic faction, 
modern writers are following very ancient authority. Aristotle and 
Plutarch class Nicias with Theramenes and Thucydides, the son of 
Melesias, and they contrast him with the demagogue Cleon.! But 
our recent experiences with propaganda have taught us to view with 
suspicion political pamphlets such as the oligarchical treatise from 
which Aristotle and Plutarch drew their chracterization of Nicias. 
It is so easy to state an obvious truth in such a way as to give an 
entirely false impression, and it is just as easy to gain favor by claiming 
the support of men of eminence and respectability and by imputing 
to one’s opponents all the faults possessed by the most disreputable 
of their number. The credibility of such propaganda depends upon 





when he assigns the ostracism of Damon, tutor and political adviser of Pericles, to the 
spring of 428. The ostracism of Damon after the death of Pericles would have been a 
pointless procedure, for if the oligarchs were strong enough to control the state, as Beloch 
supposes, they had no need to fear Damon’s influence which had found expression only 
through the medium of Pericles. The man to fear was Lysicles. On any other supposi- 
tion the ostracism of Damon can be considered only as the result of a fluke and hence 
of no political importance. See Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 1, 313. Beloch also fails to 
note that Plato’s Laches, in which the name of Damon appears, gives us reasons for 
supposing that Damon was in Athens when the dialogue was supposed to have taken 
place, i.e., between the battle of Delion in 424 B.C. (Laches 181B) and the battle of 
Mantineia in 418 when Laches was killed. If there are no anachronisms here, it is 
barely possible for Damon to have been ostracized in 428. But Damon is also men- 
tioned as the recently appointed tutor of Niceratos, son of Nicias (Laches 180), and 
Nicias describes him as a man accomplished in every way and a companion of inesti- 
mable value for young men. Nicias himself is represented as having learned wisdom 
from Damon (Laches 197, 200). This intimacy would be quite in keeping with the 
character of a Periclean democrat, but it would be highly improbable if Nicias had 
been the leader of the party which had ostracized Damon in 428. The ostracism, if it 
really came late in Damon’s life, must have come just before the outbreak of the war 
when so many of Pericles’ friends suffered persecution, but even this is unlikely. 
Meyer, G.d.A., IV, 5, is probably correct in dating it around 446. 


1 Aristotle Ath. Pol. 28. 3, 5; Plutarch Nicias 2. These two authors probably 
drew their information from the same source. See Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 731, 998, 
n. 2, 1001, n. 2. 
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its verisimilitude, and there was much to give the color of truth to 
this oligarchical distortion of fact. 

Aristotle! classed Nicias with Thucydides and Theramenes as 
one of the the best of Athenian statesmen in his love and care for 
the state, a view that Plutarch echoes in his life of Nicias.2 Plutarch, 
however, is not quite so concise as Aristotle, for he comments on the 
three men in such a way as to bring out points of difference as well as 
likeness. Thucydides, so Plutarch says, opposed Pericles, the leader 
of the demos, in behalf of the aristocrats, ray kaddv kai ayabav, but 
Nicias attained to leadership through the co-operation, first, of the 
rich and notables, rév rAovaiwy kal yywpiuwr, who made him a bulwark 
against the radicalism of Cleon, and, secondly, of the demos who gave 
him moral backing and whole-hearted support. The support of the 
demos is mentioned repeatedly in this chapter of Plutarch, which in 
all probability was taken in large part from Theopompos’ treatise on 
demagogues,* and once Nicias himself appears in the réle of dema- 
gogue.* The points to be noted in Plutarch are these, that Nicias 
did not have the favor of the aristocratic oligarchs in whose interests 
Thucydides had worked, and that his strength lay in the trust of the 
common people who held Cleon in distrust and in the conservatism 
of the rich, a class which of course includes wealthy business men. 
Like Cleon, Nicias was a deniagogue, and like Thucydides he was a 
conservative, that is, conservative when contrasted with his 
opponent. 

As a conservative Nicias has gone down into history. His 
essential democracy has passed almost entirely unnoticed, largely 
because all authors, both ancient and modern, have concentrated 
their attention on the dramatic incidents in the rivalry of Cleon and 
Nicias and have ignored the years when Nicias was first the disciple 
of Pericles in democracy and then his political executor. This was 
before Cleon became the undisputed leader of the radical democratic 
wing, but even at the height of his power Cleon must have found it 
difficult to read out of the democratic party all who did not accept 


1 Aristotle Ath. Pol. 28. 5. 
2 Plutarch Nicias 2. 3 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 731. 


* The word édnuaywyéw is used to describe Nicias both in chapter ii and in chapter 
iii of Plutarch’s Life of Nicias. 
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his leadership. It is certain that Nicias never admitted for a 
moment that he was not as good a democrat as his enemy.! 

Nor did Nicias lay claim to aristocratic birth.2 He belonged to 
the class which Plutarch considered his chief source of strength, that 
of the rich and eminent. He was a capitalist with large investments 
in slaves and silver mines. Except in the nature of his investments 
he did not differ greatly from men like Lysicles and Eucrates who 
came into prominence after the death of Pericles. 

Furthermore, Nicias’ whole life was spent in devoted service to 
the democratic state. No one I think has even suggested that he 
was disloyal to the constitution, either in word or’deed; and while he 
died before he had an opportunity to defend the democracy against 
the assaults of its oligarchic enemies, his family suffered martyrdom 
for their opposition to those who wanted to overthrow democratic 
institutions. Niceratos, his son, had been well founded in democratic 
principles by his tutor Damon, one of the most bitterly hated of 
Pericles’ advisers and an intimate of Nicias.* Niceratos presumably 
learned his lessons well, for his patriotic devotion to the democratic 
cause was responsible for his death at the hands of the Thirty. 
Eucrates, a brother of Nicias, was also put to death by the Thirty 
because he had conspired to make impossible the establishment of an 
oligarchic government. Another brother Diognetos, although in 
exile during the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, refrained from 


1It must be remembered that parties in the modern sense of the term did not 
exist. Except for a handful of reactionary oligarchs, all citizens were democrats. 
Thus the democratic party was practically coextensive with the state. See Croiset, 
op. cit., p. 19 f. I have used the terms democrat and democratic party to emphasize 
the fact that Nicias was not an oligarch and to show his relationship with Pericles. 
When the party of Pericles split up into two sections, radical and conservative, Athens 
possessed something more nearly resembling our party groupings, but as there was no 
such thing as party organization, party discipline, and party regularity, party lines 
were never clearly drawn. Men changed sides with the rise of every new issue, now 
supporting Nicias and now Cleon. Nevertheless there was enough continuity in the 
period we are discussing to warrant giving party names to the main political groups. 
Those who followed in the foosteps of Pericles can be called Periclean or conservative 
democrats. Those who broke away under the leadership of Cleon can be called radi- 
cals, radical democrats, imperialists, or the radical war party. The names should rightly 
be changed whenever there is a change of primary issues, for with a change of issues 
went a change of followers and sometimes even of leaders. 


2 Cf. Meyer, G.d.A., IV, 327-29. 
3 Plato Laches 180, 197, 200. See also note 5, p. 134, supra. 
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taking up arms against the state, held aloof from the oligarchs who 
like himself were in exile, and had no part in the rule of the Thirty.' 
With loyalty to the democracy so firmly established as a family 
tradition, it seems strange that anyone should have questioned the 
political views of its most prominent member. 

Perhaps Theramenes was in some measure responsible, for in his 
apologia he criticized the Thirty for having put to death a man like 
Niceratos who had never acted as though he were one of the people. 
Nor had his father before him.2 Although we ought not to take 
literally the words of a man pleading for his life and for the support 
of men of wealth and moderate views whose lives also were endangered 
by the tyranny of the Thirty, we know that in one respect the ambigu- 
ous expression of Theramenes was substantially correct. Plutarch® 
describes Nicias as a man who avoided contact with the people. 
In other words Nicias in private life was undemocratic and oligarchic. 
It is to this exclusiveness that Theramenes was referring, not to 
Nicias’ political principles nor to his public service. 

The most convincing proof of the close relations between Nicias 
and Pericles is the way Nicias carries out the plans of Pericles with 
the co-operation of colleagues who had had the same political training 
as he. In the summer of 428 there were no changes in the conduct 
of the war, except as they were made necessary by the revolt in 
Lesbos. Paches was intrusted with the task of regaining Mytilene. 
As in previous years a small force operated in western Greece. 
Plataea was left unrelieved. No military measures beyond those 
expressly approved by Pericles were undertaken. 

No one can think of Nicias without at the same time calling to 
mind his struggles with Cleon who, as a member of the Boulé during 
this year, was making an enviable reputation for financial ability and 
had already acquired an influence over the people through his forceful 
speeches in the assembly.‘ Cleon, like Lysicles, was a business man, 
not entirely self-made. Opponent of Pericles as he had been during 
the last years of the latter’s life,> we should expect to find him con- 


1 For the misfortunes and political sympathies of the family, see Lysias xviii. 
2 Xen. Hell. ii, 3, 39. 3 Plutarch Nicias 5, 11. 

4 Busolt, op. cit., IT, 2, 998, 1002, 1017 f.; Thuc. iii. 36. 

5 Plutarch Pericles 33, 35; cf. Meyer, G.d.A., IV, 311. 
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tinuing his opposition to Periclean policies after his death. But 
Cleon was too clever a politician to run directly counter to public 
opinion before he had strengthened his own position and had won 
the confidence of a considerable body of supporters. As a politician 
his ambition was to occupy a place in the state similar to that of 
Pericles, and the memory of his attacks upon Pericles was not enough 
of a foundation on which to build. 

Probably he had never objected to the war. His criticisms had 
been directed against the way it was being conducted, so that now 
he could direct all his energies as Bouleutes to the work of fighting the 
war through to a victorious end, unhampered by his past relations 
with the leader of the war party. 

So far as we can read the story of this year, party hostilities and 
personal rivalries were in temporary abeyance, for the danger was 
so great as to call out the best in Athenian character. Athens had 
to prove that it could still retain command of the seas, even though 
a large part of its forces were in Lesbos. It wanted money for the 
fleet and for siege operations. Cleon’s self-imposed task was to get 
the money. Two hundred talents must be had immediately to 
tide over Athenian finances until the coming of spring, when the 
tribute was due. Cleon devoted his energies to the support of the 
eisphora which was raised for the first time this winter; and as Cleon 
became Hellenotamias in 427, it is very probable that he worked his 
way up to this position by the attention he gave to imperial affairs. 
Undoubtedly he pressed for the collection of back tribute and empha- 
sized the necessity of convincing the delinquent and wavering subject 
cities that the power of Athens was irresistible. Cleon may even have 
proposed the expedition of Lysicles to accomplish this very purpose. 

Although Cleon perhaps was no financial genius, yet he was 
interested in financial problems. In this respect he was like Pericles, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that Cleon, by common consent, 
soon took over Pericles’ position as director of the finances of the 
state. The plenitude of power held by Pericles was being divided 
among the men most capable of performing the various duties con- 
nected with it. As yet there was little rivalry between Cleon, who 
did not aspire to the strategic office, and men of the type of Nicias 
who possessed the necessary qualifications for military command. 
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As soon as Cleon turned his attention to ways and means, party 
harmony began to disappear, for he created opposition in the class 
which alone could be called upon to bear the extra tax burden. The 
rich, even though patriotic, were bound to feel resentment for the man 
who proposed special property taxes for them to pay. This may well 
have been the first crack in the unity of the democratic party, a 
crack which later through the action of other forces widened into a 
split and then became a permanent break. 

The most dramatic event of this year was the Mytilenean debate. 
In this debate Cleon suffered a memorable defeat. His speech is 
most interesting, for it shows him trying to gain influence with the 
people by repeating the ideas and the very phrases they had heard 
so often from Pericles. Even Cleon had not departed far from the 
ideas of the great demagogue. Starting from the Periclean principle 
that the empire meant tyranny and that Athens must keep a firm 
hold over its subjects, Cleon, the advocate of ruthlessness, argues 
that benevolence will be considered weakness and will bring harm 
rather than gratitude to Athens. If further crises of rebellion are 
to be avoided, Mytilene must be made a terrible example.! There 
is exaggeration here, but back of the brutality of Cleon we seem to 
hear Pericles saying ws rupavvida yap Hin Exere abrnv.? 

This debate came after the strain of the previous year was over. 
Though Athens could breathe freely again, the crisis had left every- 
one with nerves on edge. All of the petty differences, bottled up 
while the issue was in doubt, were now remembered. It was perfectly 
natural that Cleon should go before the people with a program that 
Mytilene should pay to the utmost and be punished for its crime, 
since this was undoubtedly the sentiment of Athens; but Cleon 
through lack of moderation offered his opponents an opportunity to 
play politics upon which they seized eagerly. 

Their mouthpiece was Diodotos, possibly a son of the Eucrates 
whose political life had been cut short a few months earlier. In his 
attempt to thwart the plans of Cleon, Diodotos had the backing of 
men in office, for they called a special meeting to reconsider the fate 

1Cf. Pericles in Thue. i. 143; ii, 63, and Cleon in Thuc. iii. 37, 40; Busolt, op. cit., 
ITI, 2, 993, n. 1. 

? Thue, ii. 63. 
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of the rebels.! It is evident that they hoped to discredit Cleon. 
The question was as much personal as political. Cleon had recently 
been elected Hellenotamias and at this time was a dangerous rival 
for the conservative democratic leaders to face. 


427-426 


While the Lesbian crisis was still acute, the elections for the 
following year were held. This was no time for a bitter political 
contest, for the very power of Athens was at stake. Nor was it the 
custom at Athens to turn pacifist when the skies were darkest. In 
such crises words of peace and reconciliation had no hearers. 

To ascertain the views of the moderate element in the spring of 
this year we must read the speech of Diodotos.? There is no note 
of surrender here, no expression that can be interpreted as an admis- 
sion that the war ought not to be fought through to a victorious end, 
not even a hint that anyone had proposed a departure from the war 
policy of Pericles. In fact the argument of Diodotos is that his 
proposals would better safeguard the empire, provided that Athens 
exercised due vigilance in forestalling revolts. This solicitude for 
the empire is certainly Periclean. Nor does the speech show any 
sympathy with oligarchy. It is a war speech made by a democrat 
and supported by the weight of official opinion. 

So far as I can see there were no real issues in the elections of this 
year. Party rivalries had not yet become as intense as they were 
to be later. Cleon’s financial ability was to be used in the office of 
Hellenotamias, while the military experience of men like Nicias 
served as a test of their fitness for election to the strategia. There 
could be no radicals and conservatives when the state had need of 
their combined talents. While it is true that many of the generals 
of this year were very wealthy, there is no evidence that they were 
either oligarchs or advocates of a peace of surrender. We must 
consider each man on his merits, and in particular we must judge him 
from the standpoint of 427 and before, if possible, rather than from the 
standpoint of a later time when issues had changed. 


1 Thue. iii. 36. 


2 See particularly Thuc. iii, 46-48; for comments on Diodotos, see Croiset, op. cit., 
p. 39. 
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The election of Nicias may be taken for granted. Of the other 
generals Laches was a political and personal friend of Nicias with 
whom he later co-operated in negotiating peace with Sparta.! 
Nicostratos likewise was on an intimate footing with Nicias,? for 
they served together on several expeditions and were colleagues in 
office almost continuously until the death of Nicostratos at 
Mantineia.’ 

Demosthenes admittedly was a democrat, and as a democrat he’ 
has seemed out of place among the oligarchs who, according to Beloch 
and Busolt, had won a decisive victory at the polls. Busolt can 
explain it only by saying that as yet Demosthenes played no impor- 
tant réle in politics.‘ I do not question that he was a democrat, nor 
do I think that he was interested in much except military operations. 
With Nicias as a strategist he could have little in common, and there 
is reason to believe that when the conduct of the war became a 
political issue he agreed more nearly with Cleon than with Nicias. 
He was enterprising and sometimes overrash. Nicias was overcau- 
tious. But that they disagreed on other questions is open to serious 
doubt. They are made to stand together against Cleon in the 
Knights of Aristophanes,’ and Demosthenes’ close relationship with 
the historian Thucydides® brings him into the circle of which Nicias 
was the acknowledged leader. 

1 For Laches, see Thuc. iii. 86; iv. 118; v.43; Plato Laches 181, 197; Aristophanes 
Wasps 240, 904 ff. 

2See Thuc. iii. 75; cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1044, n. 2. 

3 In 426 neither was elected and there are years for which we have no evidence. 


4 Beloch, Att. Pol., p. 291; Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1018 ff. For comments on 
Demosthenes, see Busolt, op. cit., 1019, no. 3. 


5 Croiset, op. cit., 77, questions whether the two slaves really represent Nicias and 
Demosthenes, but as it seems to me withovt reason. 


6 See Busolt, op. cit., III, 2,654, n. 1. That Thucydides the historian held political 
views similar to those of Nicias hardly needs to be proved. He was a great admirer 
of Pericles, and he felt that the war policy of Pericles was entirely justified by later 
events. Furthermore he has nothing but good to say of Pericles’ peace administration. 
Thue. ii. 65. For Nicias, Thucydides felt the greatest respect. At times the reader 
feels that Thucydides’ sympathy for Nicias and his prejudice against Cleon have 
blinded him to the faults of the one and the virtues of the other. See particularly 
Thue. iii. 36; vii. 86. Thucydides’ election to the strategia after the anti-Cleon 
reaction in 424 at a time when vacancies in the board of generals were being filled by 
Nicias’ partisans is another sign that he belonged to the party of moderate democrats. 
West, op. cit. Although he saw the weaknesses of democracy and praised the so-called 
constitution of the Five Thousand, Thue. ii. 65; viii. 97, the reader is left with the 
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Eurymedon was another unquestioned democratic general whose 
actions at Corcyra showed that he believed in Cleon’s policy of ruth- 
lessness. Busolt classes Eurymedon with Demosthenes as more of 
a soldier than a politician, and for the same reasons.! We need not 
consider him as an opponent of Nicias in 427 on that account. 

Hipponicos was the only general of this year who could possibly 
lend color to the theory that the Peace Party won a decisive victory, 
and that only because of his wealth and his relations with Sparta. 
The Spartan proxenia was hereditary in his family. Whether this 
office influenced his politics is doubtful to say the least. His son 
Callias certainly gives a different impression when he says that 
Athens, when at war, chose members of his family as generals, and 
when desirous of peace, sent them as Peace Commissioners.? 

Hipponicos is known to us chiefly as the richest man in Athens, 
whose investments like those of Nicias were in slaves and silver mines, 
and whose wealth and various peculiarities made him the butt of the 
comic poets. But if references to his politics are lacking, references 
to his family connections are plentiful. His father Callias had become 
a supporter of Pericles and had been instrumental in negotiating the 
Thirty Years’ Truce. Hipponicos’ children had the same mother as 
the first two sons of Pericles, and his daughter married Pericles’ 
protégé, Alcibiades, even after Alcibiades had slapped his future 
father-in-law in the face.? Can we imagine Hipponicos an oligarch ? 
On the contrary, he was undoubtedly a Periclean democrat and an 
advocate not of peace but of war. 

Thus the elections do not prove the existence of a strong oligarchic 
peace party. What they do prove is that the democratic party was 
strong and united in the spring of 427. We must now watch for 
signs of party disintegration and the rise of new issues in the events 
of the year. 


general impression that Thucydides was not an oligarch, but rather an advocate of a 
moderate and reformed democracy. His criticisms are directed against the radical 
democracy of the demagogues. Thue. ii. 65; viii. 89. Even though he has many 
fine things to say about Antiphon, Thuc. viii. 68, one feels that he is speaking as a 
personal friend, not as a member of his party. 


1 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1020. 2 Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 4; Symp. viii. 39. 


3 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II,? 35, 44-46; Meyer, Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., II, 28 ff.; Busolt, 
op. cit., III, 1, 111, 504. 
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The military operations of the summer, after the capture of Myti- 
lene, prove nothing, for they were determined by the actions of the 
enemy in Corcyra and by the exhaustion of Athens. The treasury 
was empty, the peasants were ruined, and the population had 
decreased through war and pestilence.1 These considerations are 
sufficient to explain why Athens failed to resume the offensive by sea. 
We do not need to seek an explanation in the pacifism of the generals.? 
Furthermore, the speed with which Athens acted in the defense of 
her interests at Corcyra shows how determined the city was to retain 
control of this gateway to the west. There was to be no weak-kneed 
surrender to Corinth in the hope that Corinth, the bitterest of her 
opponents, would desert the Peloponnesian League and thereby 
remove one of the League’s strongest reasons for continuing the war. 
There was to be no turning back from the goal set by Pericles five 
years earlier. 

The break between Cleon and the conservative elements of the 
party, which we saw in its initial stages at the time of the debate over 
Mytilene, grew wider during the year. Cleon was not the man to 
leave his enemies in possession of the field. His turn to score came 
when Paches appeared before the board of auditors to give an account 
of his command in Lesbos. We know little about the details of the 
trial except that Paches justified the actions of his accusers by com- 
mitting suicide before the court.* Discredited Cleon had turned the 
tables on his enemies through his influence over the dicasteries. 
Apparently the next round in the battle was a victory for his oppo- 
nents, if we accept the boast of the knights in the play of Aristophanes 
that they forced Cleon to disgorge five talents. These clashes, how- 
ever, were merely incidents in the struggle for control of the party 
and the state. They do not show that new issues had arisen. 

The new issues became apparent in the late summer and winter 
of 427-426 when a spirit of aggressiveness seized upon the people. 

1 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1053. 


2 Busolt, op. cit., 1020, is not strictly consistent in his explanations of the inactivity 
of 427. If Athenian operations were determined by the enemy, as he says, the political 
situation at home could not have been a determining factor. 

3 Plutarch Nicias 6; Aristides 26; cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1034. 


* Aristophanes Acharnians 6; Theopompos, frg. 95, 96. For further discussion 
and references, see Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 994, n. 6. 
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Preparations were made on a great scale to resume activities that had 
been in abeyance since the revolt of Mytilene. A fleet was also sent 
to Sicily where the allies were calling for assistance. This active 
intervention in Sicily was only a partial departure from the Periclean 
scheme, for Pericles had been responsible for the Sicilian alliances and 
would have been the first to see the necessity of preventing Syracuse 
from becoming master in Sicily and bringing assistance to its Pelopon- 
nesian allies. Operations in Sicily would likewise serve to increase 
the efficacy of the blockade which Pericles had established when he 
put Athens in control of Naupactos.! 

But there was an ulterior purpose in the minds of the men who 
advocated active measures in Sicily. They were planning to see 
whether a conquest of all Sicily was feasible.2 Here was a real breach 
in Periclean policy and the makings of an issue that would disrupt 
the unity of the strategic board, split the democracy wide open, and 
clear the way for Cleon to get control of the state. 

Throughout the winter, political discussions must have centered 
about the conduct of the war. The old generals were under heavy 
criticism for having accomplished so little. They had allowed the 
enemy to retain the initiative. It would be much better to proceed 
directly to the goal of Pericles, the extension of Athenian power in 
the west. Peaceful penetration coupled with a policy of watchful 
waiting at home was too slow. Pericles had been wrong in advising 
against the extension of the empire while the war lasted. Athens 
had shown her invincibility at the time of the Lesbian revolt and 
one more effort would convince her enemies that their cause was 
hopeless. Some such arguments as these must have been used to 
stir up the people to new enterprises, enterprises based upon the 
dreams of empire and economic control with which Pericles had 
charmed the people, but departing radically from the specific advice 
he had given them so often after the war began. 

Doubtless Cleon was lavish in his promises of increased empire, 
if only the people would disregard the cautious warnings of the 
Cassandra-like Nicias; and many of the young officers must have 
played into his hands by boasting of the things they would do if 
elected to office. Athens was filled with wild enthusiasm for a new 


1 Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1056. 2 Thuc. iii. 86. 
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war policy. The issue had crystallized in this form, “Should the 
Periclean program be replaced by another more aggressive?” In its 
personal aspect the issue was whether Nicias or Cleon should control 
the policies of the democracy. 

In the spring of 426 before the elections, the Babylonians of Aris- 
tophanes was produced, presumably to influence the people against 
Cleon and his imperial policy. In the extant fragments of this 
piece of political propaganda, there is no indication that peace was 
then an issue, or that there was any organized movement in that 
direction. There may have been caustic remarks about the Sicilian 
expedition,! but if so it proves only a dissatisfaction with the new war 
policy and not with the war itself. Likewise, Aristophanes’ attacks 
upon Cleon prove that he realized Cleon was a danger to the state, 
not that Aristophanes was attacking the democratic opposition. 

On the whole the evidence we have considered for 427-426 does not 
bear out the theory that the generals of that year were peace generals 
elected by a peace party. It would be fairer to conclude from the 
increased activity of the winter that Cleon’s supporters had won. 
But as we know that this cannot be true, such a supposition must 
give way to the conclusion that the generals were undergoing pressure 
from chauvinistic imperialists to depart from the Periclean program 
and to adopt more active and far-reaching measures. 


1Gilbert, Beitrage z. inn. Gesch. Athens, pp. 150 ff. 


|T'0 be continued’ 














THE CIRIS AND OVID: A STUDY OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE POEM. III 


By R. F. Taomason 


X. THE MEANING AND GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
WORDS. OVID AND VERGIL AGAIN CONTRASTED 

There are fifty-three words which occur in the Ciris and in Ovid 
with a meaning or a grammatical construction different from that 
which is found in Vergil, namely: aestus, appono, assideo, cant (subst.), 
capto, cognitus, communis, consuetus, contendo, corrumpo, ef. Corycius, 
deliciae, describo, effigies, etsi, exigo, facio, si fas est dicere, furor, 
gaudeo, gracilis, haurio, imitatus, infestus, cf. intexo, iuvenis (adj.), 
lux, ef. mansuesco, morior, natura, nudo, nullus, nympha, oppugno, 
precor, probo, cf. proveho (voice), purpura, quoniam, retinens, rideo, 
rudis, senex (adj.), sepulchrum, cf. sinuo (voice), solvo, suus (freer 
use), torqueo, vallo (voice), vel, victor, vinco, volumen. We may con- 
sider these words in order: 

aestus, 340: sollicitos animi relevaverat aestus. Aestus, meaning 
“tide of passion, commotion of the mind,” is also used five times by 
Ovid, once with actual phrase “animi ... . aestus”: Am. 3, 2, 29 
hic meus est animi, non aeris aestus; 3, 5, 36; M. 14, 352; 14, 700; 
F. 4, 325. Cf. Luer. 5, 1434 belli magnos commovit aestus. Vergil 
has aestus only in the literal, meaning “tide, waves of the sea, surge,”’ 
or in the fig., meaning when helped out by fluctuat: A. 4, 532 magnoque 
irarum fluctuat aestu. appono, 532: huic miserae ... . infesti 
apposuit odium crudele parentis. Appono is here used with the dat., 
a construction which Ov. uses seven times: P. 3, 3, 30 apposui senis 
quinque pedes; 7’. 3, 14, 25; F. 3, 770; 1, 44; 6, 192; H. 9, 60; 
Am. 1, 5, 2. Verg. has appono only once, and then with the ace. 
alone: G. 4, 280 pabulaque in foribus adpone. According to Hau, 
De Casuum Usu Ovid., pp. 45, 47, Ov. never uses appono with a prep. 
For the occurrences, see p. 257 above. assideo, 268: ille, vides, nostris 
qui moenibus assidet hostis. Verg. uses assideo only once, A. 11, 306, 
and then with the acc., in the sense “encamp before, besiege.” 
In the Ciris, however, assideo has the meaning “sit beside, sit near” 
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and governs the dat.; so also in the foll. exx. in Ov.: H. 20, 137 ille 
assidet aegrae; A.A. 3, 260; F. 5, 45; Holt., p. 9, discusses at length 
this Ovidian meaning of assideo, which occurs twice in the Culex 
(301, 335), though without the dat. 
cani (subst.), 320: qua lege patris .... candentis praetexat 
purpura canos. Cani is used as a subst. here, and means “white 
hairs.” It has the same meaning in the foll. exx. in Ov.: M. 15, 211 
sparsus tempora canis; 6, 26; 8,9; 10,391; 3,275; 14, 655; 3, 516; 
8, 567; 12,465; P.1,4,1. Verg. uses canus eight times, but always 
as an adj. Cf. also Neue-Wagner, Formenlehre’, I, 654. For canz, 
see p. 257 above. capto, 383: longo captat succurrere amori. Capto 
followed by an inf. is not found in Verg. Ov., however, uses this 
construction in M. 10, 58 prendique et prendere captans. The 
Thesaurus, ad loc., quotes only Phaedr. 8, 6, 5; Auson. Mos. 275, 
and a few later authors. cognitus, 375: geminat frigidula sacra 
. nec cognita Grais. The perf. pass. part. cognitus without 
the copula does not occur in Verg., although he uses cognosco 24 
times. (In A. 1, 623, he has cognitus with est understood.) Ov. uses 
cognitus without the cop. 36 times: P. 4, 6,22; 4, 12,20; 4, 10,51; 
2,5, 7; 2, 10, 4; 4,7, 14; F.5, 526; 3, 482; 7. 3, 13, 7; 3, 4,1; 
3, 6, 8; 3, 5,9; 1, 10,9; 2,104; 4,4,9; 2,180; Ad Inv. 391; H. 21, 
66; 6, 43; 15, 2; 20, 203; 10, 68; 3, 108; Am. 2, 8, 3; 1, 11, 3; 
1, 8, 105; A.A. 2, 574; M.3, 511; 14, 576; 15, 307; 9, 452; 9, 727; 
12, 181; 15, 365; 14, 15; 12, 69; cf. Cu. 66. communis, 441: ne 
me illa quidem communis alumna omnibus tellus tumulabit. Com- 
munis without the copula occurs here with the dat., a construction 
which is also twice used by Ov.: M. 13, 397 littera communis pueroque 
viroque inscripta est; 4, 66. Verg. never has this construction, but 
uses communis with the gen.: A. 2, 573 Troiae et patriae communis 
Erinys. consuetus, 259: non ego consueto mortalibus uror amore. 
Consuetus occurs here with the dat., as also Ov. P. 2, 7, 18 per sibi 
consuetas semper itura vias; M. 11, 637; A.A. 2, 345 (tibi consues- 
cat). Verg. always uses consuetus absol., as A. 10, 867 (consueta 
membra). For the occurrences, cf. p. 257. contendo, 418: non me 
alio possum contendere dignam supplicio. Contendo here signifies 
“declare, maintain,” and is followed by the acc. and infin. Verg. 
never has this meaning, but Ov. uses it four times: Am. 2, 8, 10 
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illum ego contendi mente carere bona; H. 20, 49; P. 2, 3, 80; M. 2, 
855. The same use is also in Luer. 5, 1843; Cat. 44, 4; Hor. Ep. 
1, 16, 37; cf. Ganz. 610; Thesaurus, ad loc. corrumpo, 365; castos 
corrumpere vates. Corrumpo is always used in Verg. of things (four 
times), (as A, 1, 177 Cererem corruptam); here, however, it is used of 
persons, as also Ov. F. 3, 857 hic quoque corruptus; Am. 3, 8, 30; 
2, 4, 35; A.A. 1, 355. Corycius, 317: ut tibi Corycio glomerarem 
flammea luto. Corycian or Cicilian saffron is a favorite reference of 
Ovid’s. He calls it Coryctan here and also Maec. 133; in three other 
exx., including Culex 399, he calls it Cilictan: Ib. 200 quot ferat 
terra Cilissa crocos; F.1,76. In still another passage he speaks of it 
as the saffron produced near the river Cydnus: A.A. 3, 204 prope te 
nato, lucide Cydne, croco. There is no reference to this perfume in 
Vergil, but it is mentioned by Lucr. (2, 416) and Prop. (4, 6, 74). 
deliciae, 433: deliciis regia dives. Here deliciae means “delights, 
pleasures”; so also in the foll. 13 exx. in Ov.: Am. 3, 14, 18 omnibus 
illum deliciis inple; 3, 15, 4; H. 15, 194; A.A. 3, 649; R. 154, 374; 
M. 13, 831; F. 5, 334; 5, 367; P. 1, 10, 16; 1, 10, 19; 1, 10, 18; 
T. 1, 2, 80. Cf. Cat. 69, 4 perluciduli deliciis lapidis. Verg. uses 
deliciae twice, each time in the fig. sense “darling, sweetheart’’: 
E. 2, 2 Alexim, delicias domini; 9, 22. For the cases, ef. p. 257. 
describo, 69: est veneris descripta libido. Describo is here used in 
the fig. sense “portray, describe,” as also Ov. 7’. 2, 415: descripsit 
corrumpi semina matrum. Verg. uses the word describo only in the 
lit. sense “mark off, draw”: A. 3, 455 in foliis descripsit carmina. 
effigies, 491: in niveo tenera est primitus ovo effigies animantis. 
Ov. has this use of effigies, meaning “appearance, form,” three times: 
M. 14, 358: effigiem, nullo cum corpore, falsi apri; 1, 83; 9, 264. 
Verg. has effigies only in the sense of “image, statue.” The mean- 
ing in Culex 208, “shade, semblance,’ is similar to that in the Ciris, 
and Holtschmidt, p. 118, notes that Verg. used in this sense umbra, 
imago or facies. etsi, 1: etsi me vario iactatum laudis amore; 156 
(same position). tsi is very rarely used by the poets, and never 
occurs at the beginning of the verse in Verg.; cf. Ehr. VII, 13. Ov., 
however, has it twice in this position: M. 2, 322 etsi non cecidit, 
potuit cecidisse videri; A.A. 3, 753; so also Lygd. 6, 47; Cat. 65, 1; 
Prop. 2, 2, 16; 2,19, 1. Verg. uses efst only twice (A. 2, 583; 9, 44). 
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Cf. also F. Jacob on Propertius, p. 165, and Sillig, Epimetrum, p. 148. 
exigo, 74: exegit longo post tempore poenas. According to Ganz., 
p. 568, poenas exigere does not occur in Verg., who uses instead 
poenas poscere once (A. 2, 72), poenas reposcere twice (A. 2, 139; 
6, 530), and poenas sumere four times (A. 2, 103; 2, 576; 6, 501; 
12,949). Ov. uses the expression in the following eight exx.: H.7, 58 
perfidiae poenas exigit; 7,97; M. 4, 190; 8, 125; 8, 5382; 14, 447; 
T. 5, 8,9; F. 4, 230. 

facio, 528: fecit in terris haliaeetos ales ut esset. Drachmann, 
op. cit., 420, asserts that facio with ut and an object clause “‘is archaic, 
but is found here and there in the Augustans.” He is mistaken, for 
this construction is frequent in Ov., who uses it at least nine times: 
H. 18, 94 ut valeamque facis; 20, 173; 10, 133; 19, 113; 13, 69; 
P. 3, 2, 4; 4, 9, 94; R. 137; T. 4, 6,9. He also has facio with ne 
and an object clause seven times: M. 14, 354 ne posset adire, cursus 
equi fecit; P. 1, 1, 65; 1, 1, 66; A.A. 1, 366; 2, 678; H. 13, 96. 
Fac with the simple subj. (without uf) is very frequent (M. 3, 13; 
H. 2, 98, etc.). According to the Thesaurus, ad loc., facio with ut 
and an object clause is found also in the poets as follows: Hor. 
Sat. 1, 1, 1 al.; Tib. 2, 4, 38; Prop. 2, 32, 51; 4, 2, 55; 3, 16, 25; 
Lucr. 6, 536; Cat. 63, 78; 63, 79; 109, 3; 64, 321; 67, 16. Verg. 
does not have facio with ut and an object clause, and facio ne occurs 
only once (G. 3, 135). Cf. also above, p. 247.—For complete statistics 
on efficio with ut and ne clauses and also with the simple subj. in 
Lucr., Cat., and the Augustan poets, see Radford, AJP, XLIV 
(1923), p. 238, on [Tib.] IV 4, 5. Draeger, Hist. Syntax, IT?, 235 f., 
treats briefly facio, efficio, and perficio ut, but gives no indication 
that facio ut as a whole is archaic; cf. also Schmalz, Lat. Synt.’, 
p. 405. fas, 21: intexens (si fas est dicere) peplo. Sz fas est with 
the inf. of a verb of saying does not occur in Verg., nor does he have 
the simple sz fas est. He uses instead si credere dignum est (G. 3, 391; 
A. 6, 173), and has only sit mihi fas audita loqui (A. 6, 266). Ov., on 
the other hand, has sz fas est dicere three times: P. 4, 8, 55; 4, 16, 45; 
Ad Liv. 129. He uses also si fas est loqui once (T. 5, 2, 46). Si 
fas est followed by some other inf. occurs six times: 7’. 3, 5, 27 sive 
id contingere fas est; 5, 3, 27; 2,515; Am. 2, 13, 27; H. 3,6; M. 5, 
417; so also Aet. 173 si fas est credere. He uses also sz fas est alone 
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three times: P. 2, 8,37; F.1, 25; 7.3, 1,81; so also [Tib.] II 3, 74.— 
The phrase s? fas est occurs 13 times in all in Ov.—Cf. also above, p. 253. 
furor, 258: quid tantum properas nostros novisse furores? Here the 
plu. furores means “passion, mad love,” so also Ov. M. 9, 538 pariter 
rediere furores; 9, 602. As Ganz., p. 593, points out, Verg. has only: 
the sing. in this sense, and uses the plur. in the meaning “frenzy, 
madness”: A. 5, 801 saepe furores compressi caeli; 7, 406; 4, 501. 
gaudeo, 195 ff.: gaudete, o celeres; gaudete, vagae volucres; puellae 
Dauliades, gaudete. Verg. has gaudeo 27 times, but never in the 
imper. Ov., however, uses the plur. imper. three times: M. 8, 126 
gaudete malis, modo prodita, nostris moenia;! M.12,9; A.A. 1, 179; 
so also [Tib.] II 5, 83. He also has the sing. imper. three times: 
M. 14, 721; 10, 442; H. 12,159. Cat. has this imper. twice (31, 12. 
13), and Prop. twice (3, 8, 35; 4, 6, 83); Hor. also has the sing. twice 
(Ep. 14, 15; Epist. 1, 6, 19). gracilis, 20: et gracilem molli liceat 
pede claudere versum. Verg. uses gracilis only once, and then in the 
lit. sense “slim, slender”: EH. 10, 71 gracili hibisco. The meaning 
here, however, is fig., namely, “lowly, modest,’”’ as also in Ov. P. 
2, 5, 26 materiae gracili sufficit ingenium; cf. Holt. 85. For cases, 
cf. p. 257. haurio, 163: venis hausit sitientibus ignem. Here 
haurio means “drink in the fire of love,’ and is used metaph. Ov. 
uses haurio in the same sense: M. 8, 325 flammasque latentes hausit; 
10, 252. Haurio occurs in Vergil with ignem (A. 4, 661) only of a 
literal “fire”; cf. Ganz. 581. 

imitatus, 107: unde citharae voces imitatus lapis recrepat; 500 
patrios imitatus honores apex. The pres. and perf. participles 
imitans and imitatus, both in the orig. meaning “imitating” and in 
the transferred sense “resembling, similar to,’’ are well known and 
striking Ov. idioms (cf. Zingerle, Ovid. wu. s. Vorgdnger, I, 12; Klee- 
mann, p. 61). He has them 18 times in the fifth foot of the hex., 
just as in the two passages of the Ciris: Am. 2, 4, 15 rigidasque imitata 
Sabinas; A.A. 1, 439; 2, 569; H. 13,41; M.8, 736; 9, 481; 14, 521; 
10, 106; 9, 340; 9, 783; 2, 2; 13, 252; 11, 613; 13, 817; F. 5, 157; 
Hal. 122; P. 1, 2, 45; 2, 1, 37; ef. Cu. 404; Lygd. 3,15. Imitatus 
occurs only twice in Vergil (G. 4, 72; A. 11, 500) and the still more 
striking imitans never occurs. The use is drawn from Cinna, frgm. 

1 This is in Ovid’s own Scylla story; cf. P. Jahn, Rh. Mus., 1908, pp. 83, 86. 
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7: atque imitata nives lucens legitur crystallus. infestus, 111: 
hance urbem fecerat infestam populator remige. Infestus is here used 
in the pass. sense “unsafe,’’ a use which is also found in Ov. M. 4, 619 
(infesta terra colubris). In Verg. infestus means “hostile, destruc- 
tive,’”’ as A. 2, 529 (infesto vulnere). For the cases, cf. p. 258. Cf. 
intexo, 39: te vellem magnis intexere chartis. Intexo is here used in 
the tropical sense “interweave, inscribe.” Praetexo (100) also has 
the trop. meaning ‘‘crown, adorn’’: novem aeterno praetexite honore 
volumen (cf. Lygd. 1, 11), as has also intexo, Panegyr. 5 (tua chartis 
intexere facta), and subtexo, ib. 211 (de te subtexam carmina). Verg. 
has intexo only in the lit. meaning “entwine’” (G. 2, 221 intexet 
vitibus ulmos); also detexo, “weave off, finish” (HZ. 2, 72). In the 
Ciris (9) detexo has the trop. sense “fulfill, complete” (coeptum detex- 
ere munus), which is quoted by the Thesaurus also from Cic. Arat. 
250, and T'rag. inc. 181. (Ovid in his later works still has praetexo 
in the trop. sense: F. 5, 567 Augusto praetextum nomine templum.) 
This meaning is drawn from Lucr. 1, 418 (coeptum pertexere dictis) ; 
6,42. Ovid avoids these compounds later on account of the spondaic 
scansion; cf. also Kreunen, p. 46; Hankel, Act. societ. phil. Lips. V, 45; 
Ehr. III, 67; Broukhusius, on Panegyr. 211. iuvenis, 45: et cuvenes 
exegimus annos. Iuvenis is here an adj., “youthful.” Ov. has the 
same phrase, zuvenes . . . . annos, twice (M. 7, 295; 14, 139; cf. 
Ganz. 565), and also three other exx. of the adj. use (Am. 3, 4, 24; 
M. 1, 531; 11, 99). Verg. has zwenis 92 times, but always as a 
subst. lux, 397: alternas sortiti vivere luces; 417 tot adsiduas ex 
ordine luces. The plu. luces here means “days.” This use occurs 
once in the Paneg. (160) and nine times in Ov.: F. 4, 901 sex ubi 
luces Aprilis habebit; 6, 39; 6, 725; 6, 774; 3, 398; 6, 247; M. 4, 
262; 14, 227; P.2,1,25. Vergil uses lux 58 times, but never in the 
plu. Ovid’s use is drawn from Cat. 64, 31 and Lucr. 5, 679. 686; 
cf. also Hor. C. 4, 6, 42. 

mansuesco, 136: et validas vires mansuescere tigris. According 
to Skutsch, Aus Vergils Friihzeit, p. 68, this transitive use of mansues- 
cere is found elsewhere only in Varro and Lucr. Just as in the case 
of so many other usually intrans. verbs,! Ov. has this use later 


1Cf. Hau, De Casuum Usu Ov., p. 19, who cites F. 4, 617 cessatis in arvis; R. 39 
gemmatas alas; F. 1, 339 lacrimatas cortice murras, etc. 
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only in the perf. part. mansuetus (P. 4, 5, 28 mansuetas manus; 
Ib. 26; T. 3, 6, 23); Verg. does not have it at all. morior, 462: 
virginis moritur querimonia. Morior is here used of an inanimate 
object, “ceases, dies away”; so also in the foll. exx. in Ov.: P. 3, 2, 27 
meriti morietur gratia; H. 4, 1381; Am. 1, 2,11. Verg. has morior 
in the trop. sense only of animate objects (Z. 7, 57 moriens herba; 
10, 67). natura, 123: cuius (crinis) quam servata diu natura fuisset; 
316 cum premeret natura, mori me velle negavi. Acc. to Heyne, 
ad loc., cuius natura is a periphrasis for qui crinis; so also Ov. Am. 3, 
8, 45 hominum natura; M. 12, 394 naturae ... . illi (sc. Centau- 
rorum).-—Heyne notes that vs. 310 is equivalent to “cum senectus 
gravaret”; cf. Ov. M. 15, 218 artifices natura manus admovit; 
P. 4, 6,27. This free and familiar use of natura is scarcely Vergilian; 
ef. Sillig, op. cit., 143. mudo, 422: si nudasset foedera casus. Verg. 
uses nudo only in the lit. sense “lay bare, uncover,” as A. 1, 356 
pectora nudavit. Here, however, it means “disclose, divulge,” as 
also Ov. Am. 2, 5, 5 nudant tua facta tabellae; so also [Tib.] IV 7, 2. 
nullus, 177: nulla colum novit. The colloquial use of nullus for 
non, as here, is not found in Verg., but occurs twice in Ov.: H. 2, 105 
nullam Phyllida nosti; 10, 10. This use is frequent in comedy and 
in Catullus (8, 14; 17, 20); ef. Kreunen, p. 41, and Schmalz, Lat. 
Syntax’, § 41, 2. nympha, 435: florentes aequali corpore nymphae. 
Nympha here retains the Greek meaning “bride, young woman,” 
and is used for puella. Ov. twice has this use: H. 1, 27 grata ferunt 
nymphae pro salvis dona maritis; 9, 103. In the Aetna also (as 
Munro points out) he uses both charybdis (107) and simus (495) in a 
Greek sense. Cf. also Ganz. 640; Kreunen, p. 48. oppugno, 272: ille 
mea oppugnat praecordia. Oppugno is here used in the fig. sense, as 
also in Ov. R. 691 mens oppugnatur amantum. It occurs only once 
in Verg., and then in the lit. sense (A. 5, 439 oppugnat urbem). 
precor, 326: parcere precor. Verg. uses with precor either an 
imper., or (with precor parenthetical) an opt. subj. without ut: A. 6, 
117 alma, precor, miserere; 9, 525; 10, 461. 525; 12, 48. 777. Ov. 
is the first to use precor with the acc. and inf. (three times): H. 19, 82 
placidas esse precor aquas; 5, 158; P. 1, 7, 6; so also [Tib.] II 5, 4 
(see K. F. Smith’s note ad loc.).1 probo, 388: divom responsa pro- 
1See also Draeger, Ovid als Sprachbildner, Aurich 1888, p. 13. 
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bantur. Probo means here “prove, show to be true.” Ov., with the 
advocate’s training, is naturally fond of this legal meaning: M. 2, 92 
patrio pater esse metu probor; 13, 59; 15, 37. 361. 499; Am. 2, 2, 
25; P. 3, 1, 126. Verg. uses probo only in the sense “approve” 
(three times): A. 5, 418 probat Acestes; 12, 814; 4, 112. For the 
cases, cf. p. 258. Cf. proveho, 26: provexit currum. Verg. uses proveho 
only in the passive (four times): A. 3, 481 quid ultra provehor; 
3, 72; 3, 506; 2, 24. Proveho occurs in Ov. in the active (once: 
A.A. 3, 100). purpura, 320: qua lege candentis praetexat purpura 
canos. Purpura is here used of a “purple lock,” as also in Ov. 
M. 8, 80 illa purpura; R.68. Vergil, on the other hand, has purpura 
in two senses, both different from that of the present passage: (1) 
“purple color” (G. 4, 274); (2) “purple garment” (G. 2, 495; A. 7, 
251); cf. Ganz. 600. quoniam, 42: sed quoniam ad tantas nunc 
primum nascimur artes. Quoniam as the second word in the verse, 
preceded by a conj. or a pron., is very common in Ov. (27 times): 
T.3, 8, 41 at quoniam semel est odio civiliter usus; M.1, 194; 10, 630; 
15, 143. 176; 4, 249; 5, 101; 13, 131. 320; H. 20, 171; A.A. 2, 27; 
3, 483; 7. 3, 8, 41; 3, 11, 69; 1, 7, 23; 1, 10, 17; 3, 4, 69; Jb. 61; 
R. 425; 525; P. 4, 9, 5. 98; 3, 5, 27; 2, 2, 128; 4, 8, 79; 2, 8, 59; 
4, 15, 23; 2,9, 79. Verg. does not have quoniam in this position; he 
places it either after the penthemimeral caes. (five times, as HE. 2, 44) 
or after the hepth. (ten times, as HZ. 3, 36); ef. Ehr. VI, 63 ff. 
retineo, 170: retinens monilia collo; 511 retinentem vittas. The 
pres. part. retinens does not occur in Verg., but Ov. uses it seven times: 
M. 3, 235 retinentibus illis; 5, 127; 12, 348; 6, 35; 9, 576; 6, 644; 
7,497. This difference of usage is by no means the result of accident, 
but just as in Cat. and Luer., the pres. part. is much more freely used 
by Ov.—and by V. A., Lygd. and Paneg.—than by Verg.; cf. Drach- 
mann, p. 420; Rand, 121f.; Ehr. ITI, 15 ff.—V. 511 is drawn from 
Cat. 64, 63 (retinens vittam). For the cases, cf. pp. 258, 260. ideo, 
103: ridentia litora conchis. This use of rideo with the abl. does not 
occur in Verg., but is in Ov. M. 15, 204 (coloribus almus ridet ager) ; cf. 
T.1, 5,27. rudis, 243: non est Amathusia nostri tam rudis. Rudis 
here, with the gen., means “ignorant of”; so also three times in Ov.; 
M. 7, 213 rudem somni; F. 4, 336; 1, 83. Verg., on the other hand, 
uses rudis only twice, each time in the lit. sense “rough, rude.’”’ For 
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the cases, cf. p. 260. senex, 41: senibus saeclis. Senex is an adj. 
here, as often in Ov.: A.A. 3, 78 cervos senes; M.15, 470; Am. 1, 9, 4. 
Verg. has senex only as a subst. For cwvenis also as adj., ef. p. 152. 
sepulchrum, 131: Scylla, patris inventa sepulchrum. This fig. use 
of sepulchrum for “perditor”’ is not found in Verg., but ef. Cat. 78, 89 
(Troia commune sepulcrum, etc.); cf. also M. 13, 423 in mediis 
Hecube natorum inventa sepulchris. sinuo, 460: sinuantur lintea 
coro. Vergil uses sinuc only twice, each time in the act.: A. 2, 208; 
G. 3, 192. Ov., on the other hand, uses the pass. in seven cases out 
of nine (M. 3, 682; 8, 381; 3, 42; 14, 501; 2, 872; 14, 51; 11, 553). 
For the cases, ef. p. 259. solvo, 23: debita solvontur vota. Verg. 
uses solvere vota three times (A. 11, 4; G. 1, 486; A. 3, 404), but the 
fuller phrase of the Ciris is found in Ov. F. 5, 596: voti debita solvit. 
suus, 183: malus ille puer, quem nec sua flectere mater potuit; 524 
deum rex illi pro pietate sua reddidit vitam; 75 cum cura sui (conj.) 
veheretur coniugis. This freer and looser use of se for ewm and of 
suus for eius is found also in Cu. 388, Aet. 46, 581,? and Lygd. 6, 20. 
It is not quoted from Verg.,* but is a familiar earmark of Ovidian 
style, as M. 15, 819 tu facies natusque suus; 15, 123; 14, 42; 8, 646; 
7, 827; 2, 186 (cf. Siebelis-Polle’s Index, s.v. “suus”); A.A. 3, 636; 
Am. 3, 3, 32, etc. 
torqueo, 257: quid me, nutricula, torques? Torqueo, “torment, 
torture,” is used 12 times by Ov.: Am. 2, 5, 53 torqueor infelix; 
1, 4, 46; 2, 19, 34; A.A. 2, 355; 2,124; 1,176; P.1, 5, 21; 1, 1, 60; 
R. 562; H. 9, 36; 20, 123; M. 11, 130; so also [Tib.] IV 14, 4: quid 
miserum torques; cf. Tib. 2,6,17. Verg. has the word only in the lit. 
sense, “twist, hurl” (56 times). cf. vallo, 79: canibus vallata est. 
Ov. uses vallo twice, each time in the pass. part.: H.4, 159; P.1, 2, 23. 
It occurs in Verg. only in the act. (once: A. 11, 915). vel, 456: vel 
. vel... . vel. The threefold use of vel is not found in Verg., 
but Ov. has it four times: P. 3, 6,35; 2, 10,9; M. 12,108; 7. 5, 2, 73. 
The excessive fondness of the youthful (and also of the later) Ov. 
for “dichotomizing and dividing all things by the use of conjunctions” 


1Quantumcunque sibi vires tribuere seniles, conformare locum capit; cf. the 
remarks of Plésent, Culex, Etude, p. 363. 


2 Cf. Herr, De Aetnae sermone, p. 41. 


3 Cf. Schmalz, Lat. Grammatik®, p. 442, §15, 4. Herr, p. 42, wrongly refers to 
this use Verg. A. 4, 633 namque suam patria antiqua cinis ater habebat. 
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is derived from the schools of rhetoric; cf. Hartung, De Panegyr. 36; 
Ehr. IV, 57-75; Postgate on Paneg. 62 (65) and Lygd. 4, 51 f. victor, 
425: te victore. The abl. abs. with victor is used twice by Ov. 
(M. 8, 445 nato victore; F. 5, 577), but never by Verg. vinco, 77: 
forma cum. vinceret omnis. Ov. has the same phrase in H. 16, 70 
vincere quae forma digna sit una duas; cf. F. 6, 44 forma quoque 
victa mea est. Ov. uses vincere, “surpass,’’ 26 times—13 times with 
an abl. of specif. (M. 13, 63. 115; 11, 223; 10, 570; 9, 30; 5, 311; 
3, 65; H. 7, 52; 16, 70; 17, 68; P. 2, 4, 28; 4, 10, 23; 7. 1, 10, 5); 
Verg. has this use perhaps once (E. 7, 54), without the abl.; cf. p. 254 
above. volumen, 100: aeterno praetexite honore volumen. Volumen 
here has the meaning “book roll, volume,” as also Ov. 7. 2, 550; 
3, 14, 19; in Verg. it means only “coil, fold” (5 times).! 


1In addition to the foregoing, several miscellaneous constructions occurring in 
the Ciris still remain to be noted; these will be treated in a brief separate article to 
be contributed later either by Professor Radford or myself. The most striking of 
these miscellaneous features is perhaps the comparative rarity of que... . que, 
which occurs only once (v. 338 meque deosque), just as it occurs only once in the 
sixty-fourth poem of Catullus, which is the model of our Ciris (v. 201, seque suosque). 
Qne ... . que is frequent in most of Ovid’s works (e. g., even in the youthful Hal.) 
but it is evident that its use is purposely avoided both here and in the other longer 
epyllia of the V. A. in imitation of the greater poems of Ovid’s beloved master, 
Catuilus; cf. Drachmann, Hermes, 1908, p. 423. The combination, which is rare also 
in Lucretius and in the earlier elegiac poets, occurs in fact only three times (0.3%) 
in all the hexameters of Catullus, and was originally more at home in the lofty epic 
of Ennius and of Vergil than in either the elegy or the epyllion; see Christensen, 
“Que . ... que bei den Rémischen Hexametrikern,” Archiv f. Lat Lexikog. XV, 211, 
and also K. F. Smith on Tib. 1, 1, 33. 
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THE AGE OF HESIOD: A STUDY IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


By Atsert Avuaustus TREVER 


The use commonly made of Hesiod’s Works and Days as a histori- 
cal source for economic conditions in the early Greek world leaves 
much to be desired. The usual method is first to determine the 
date of the poet, somewhat arbitrarily, and without due reference 
to the actual picture of economic life presented by him. Then, 
instead of giving an organized account of the economy of Hesiod’s 
day, the historian frequently forgets his date, and cites a few passages 
from the poet loosely, as evidence for conditions anywhere in Greece, 
any time between 850 and 550 B.c. One otherwise careful scholar 
quotes the ‘‘ Erga”’ as evidence for the peasant farmer in the Homeric 
age, for the extreme individualism, social strife, and violence resulting 
from advanced economic conditions such as did not exist even in the 
centers until the latter seventh century, and for the undeveloped 
character of sea commerce and shipping in the eighth century. 
Moreover, in his use of Hesiod, he makes no attempt to discriminate 
between the economic life of the crude Boeotian country, and the 
contemporary stage of development in the chief commercial and 
industrial cities of the Greek world. 

It is the purpose of this article, first, to present from the “Erga” 
a synthetic picture of economic conditions in the Boeotia of Hesiod ;! 
second, to summarize from the data presented the evidences of 
advance over the Homeric period, and, on the basis of this and other 
economic considerations, to infer the approximate date of the poet; 
third, to evaluate Hesiod as a source for our knowledge of economic 
development in the Greece of his time. 

1. Though the economic life of the ‘‘Erga”’ is, in many respects, 
primitive, it reveals some interesting evidences of advance. In 
agriculture, family tenure of land has been displaced by private 
tenure. The land is held in severalty, and, at the death of the owner, 


1 Other so-called Hesiodic works are probably of a somewhat later origin, and will 
therefore not be cited. 
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is divided among his heirs.!. Farms are freely bought and sold, a 
sure mark of personal ownership.? Indeed, this is the standpoint 
of the poem throughout. One of the recognized causes of early 
Greek colonization was the burden of the family system of Jand 
tenure, and private ownership of land probably first arose among 
the colonists. Hesiod’s father, himself, was a colonist from Aeolian 
Cyme to Ascra in Boeotia, who fled from “evil penury” as a land 
seeker.* 

The “lords of the district” are wealthy and powerful, from the 
standpoint of Hesiod’s day in Boeotia. They hold large tracts of 
the best land, and are a source of bitter oppression to the peasant 
farmers.5 However, these peasant farmers are by no means uncom- 
mon. Hesiod, his father, and brother are examples, and the very 
emphasis on the injustice of the large landholders implies that the 
oppressed were numerous, and that they were in danger of losing 
their land. The poet’s reference to the simple fare of the peasantry, 
and his advice to Perses to keep on good terms with his neighbor 
farmers would suggest the same inference.’ 

The Boeotian farmer is still largely autonomous. He makes his 
own tools on the homestead, for the most part. His slaves build 
the crude barns.? His coarse woolens are homespun,!° and he makes 
his own sandals, felt cap, and rough rain coat." But even in this 
crude country, the peasant seeks the aid of skilled artisans to do the 
technical work in making his plow and wagon,” though he still 


1“Prga”’ 37. 2 Ibid. 341. 


3Cf. P. Guiraud, La Propriété Fonciére en Gréce jusqu’da la Conqtete Romaine, 
Vol. I (1893), chap. vi. Hesiod, ‘‘Erga’’ 376-78, thinks it safer to have only one 
heir. 

4“Erga” 637 f. 

5 Tbid. 38 f., 264 f., 189, 192, 195 f., 207 ff., 248 ff., 221. The lords are called by 
the Homeric name, BaciAjes. They administer the courts in their own interest. 

6 Ibid. 637 f., 40 f., 403 f. 

7 Ibid. 41, wadaxn tre xal dopadedy; ibid. 343-51 and E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, Vol. II, par. 218. 


8 Ibid. 432; mortar and pestle with which he crushes his grain, 425; mallet for 
breaking clods after plowing, 425; two-wheeled cart, 426; plow beam, 427; two 
kinds of plows, 432; axe, 420; mattock to cover the seed, 471 f.; sickle, 387. 


9 Ibid. 501 f. 11 Tbid. 541 f., 545, 543 f. 
10 Ibid. 779 f., of women; 536-38, the farmer himself. 12 Ibid. 43 f., 455 f. 
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furnishes the raw material, and the artisan does the work to order, 
as in Homeric times. The shifting from agricultural autonomy is 
more evident in relation to trade. Some farmers are beginning to 
depend partly on sea commerce for their living, and to demand more 
than home products to satisfy their needs,! though Hesiod thinks that 
good, old-fashioned people should be satisfied with the old simple 
life and fare of the homestead. 

There is some evidence of a growing interest in the details of 
successful agriculture. This is, of course, to be expected in a poem 
by a farmer. But the very fact that an epic should be written, at 
this early age, with such a primary emphasis on the agricultural 
life is significant in itself. Though the theme of the Works and Days 
is not agriculture, it is the pioneer of a long line of Greek and Roman 
works on this subject.2, The poet advises plowing in late October, 
and again in early spring, and land plowed a third time, in the 
summer, is considered to be especially fertile. It is probable that 
land thus plowed three times was fallow, since one of the character- 
istics of primitive agriculture was the two-field system, made neces- 
sary by insufficient fertilization and the fact that rotation in crops 
was not practiced. 

Sea trade, in the “Erga,” has become a regular means of gaining 
a livelihood or even a competence. Though Hesiod is one of the 
commons, a poor farmer, with a strong prejudice against seamanship,‘ 
a citizen of an agricultural community, in an unenterprising country, 
his very prejudice against commerce reveals its increasing importance 
in the economic life of Greece. In his poem, it alone stands by the 
side of agriculture as a means of gaining a competence, while the 
trades are given only incidental mention. The father of Hesiod 
was wont to sail the seas seeking good. The commercial terms, 

1 Ibid. 236 f., 618 ff., 630 ff., 641 ff., 663-94, 


2Varro Rerum Rusticarum i. 1. 8 ff., names over fifty writers of monographs on 
this subject. ‘To these might be added many others, as the Romans, Cato and Tremel- 
lius Scrofa, the Carthaginian, Mago, whom Varro calls more famous than all, and the 
successors of Varro—Virgil, Columella, Pliny, and Palladius. 


3“ Erga”’ 459-62, 616 f., 462 ff. The term, vecdy, is somewhat obscure, but seems 
to refer to a field “‘freshened’’ by a third plowing. Cf. Iliad xviii. 542, and Leaf’s 
note to vey rpimodov; also Paley’s note to “Erga’’ 460 and 464. Cf. also Od. v. 127. 


4 Erga 646, 689 f., 236 f., 649-51, possibly an interpolation. 
5 Ibid. 633 ff., only one of the many venturesome colonists of the age. 
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“cargo” and “gain,” have characteristic expressions of the time, and 
a new term for the life of the trader has developed. Commerce has 
become a means of escape from debts and from hard economic 
conditions. It is not unusual to risk one’s entire property in one 
commercial venture, and the gains attract, not only the wealthy 
nobles, but the commons as well.2 As seen above, some of the 
Boeotian farmers are turning to trade to supplement their living, 
and are beginning to depend on it to supply their increasing demands.‘ 

In accord with the growing importance of sea commerce, there is 
a new emphasis on wealth, and a new point of view regarding it. 
The poet constantly harps on this theme, and complains bitterly 
against the rich. They take the law into their own hands, and are 
devoid of fellow-feeling.’ They wrong their betters through deceit.® 
Might makes right. The “gift devouring” princes are likened to a 
hawk that gloats over the nightingale as its prey.’ They have their 
day, but Hesiod warns them, in the spirit of an Old Testament 
prophet, of the approaching vengeance of the deathless gods for their 
injustice. Of course, the social significance of these passages 


1 pépros, ‘“Erga’’ 631, 643, 644, 672, 690, 693. This term is not used in the Iliad 
It is used twice in the Od. (viii. 163; xiv. 296), of the cargo of an outgoing ship, which 
the merchant will exchange for a return cargo, déata. The term, dopris, freight-ship, 
appears only in Od. v. 250; ix. 323. xépdos, ‘‘Erga’’ 352, 632, especially 644, él 
xépdeu xépdos. This term is used several times in Homer, but only once, Od. viii. 164, 
in the sense of economic gains or profits from trade. The usual Homeric meaning 
is “‘a general advantage due to shrewdness.’”’ The same is true of its derivatives. 
éuropin, “mercantile life,” ‘ Erga’’ 646. The word, éuropos, Od. ii. 319 and xxiv. 300 
meant a passenger on another’s ship, not a merchant. The nearest approach to a 
word for merchant in Homer is rpnxrijpes, Od. viii. 162-64, but it receives its meaning 
here from the context. Busolt calls lines 646-62 an interpolation, but on insufficient 
grounds. The refere.ve to the wine of Biblis, from Thrace, “‘Erga” 589, would be ] 
an interesting evidence of extensive commerce in Boeotia, but the passage may be an | 
interpolation. Cf. Paley, note to passage. 





2“Erga”’ 403 f., 647, xpéa, used a few times in Homer, but not in the exact sense 
of economic debt resulting from a loan. The nearest approach is Od. viii. 353-55, 
of an engagement of Ares with Hephaestus. ‘‘Erga’’ 637 f. 

8 Ibid. 689 f. 


4Cf. p. 159, n. 1. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Gréce Ancienne, p. 140, cites “Erga” 
618-94 as evidence of undeveloped shipping in the eighth century, but considerable 
allowance should be made fox Hesiod’s prejudice and environment. 


5 “Erga” 189, 192. 6 Ibid. 195f. The terms have a moral meaning here. 
7 Ibid. 38 f., 221, 264, 207 ff., 248 ff. 


8 Ibid. 248 ff., a remarkable passage for its ethical emphasis and eloquent intensity 


of feeling. 
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should not be overemphasized, in view of the fact that Hesiod is 
moved chiefly by a personal grievance against his brother over the 
division of an inherited farm. It would be an exaggeration to infer 
from them the existence of such advanced economic conditions, and 
resulting social and political revolution as characterized many 
Greek centers in the later seventh and sixth centuries.. Yet Hesiod 
reflects the beginnings of such conditions even in Boeotia, the oppres- 
sion by the noble landowner, the resulting bitterness of the poor 
farmer, and the economic and social changes due to a development of 
sea commerce. Doubtless, also, such tendencies were much further 
advanced in the centers of population in Hesiod’s day. In the 
Homeric period, the difference between the two classes was taken 
for granted as natural. Now, even in a country like Boeotia, the 
lines of division are being more sharply drawn, and the poor are 
beginning to feel the injustice of their situation. The new economic 
opportunities and the general drive for wealth are making oppression, 
envy, and strife more common.? Property is seized with violent 
hand. Debt is already a commonplace, and men are seeking escape 
from it through commerce. 

It is out of such developing conditions in obscure Ascra that 
Hesiod’s epic comes as the first-known voice raised in Greece in 
behalf of the common man. He philosophizes over wealth as boys 
might discuss a new toy. Its frequent mention, the keen interest 
exhibited in it, the new attitude toward it, and the number of terms 
used for it in so short a poem, devoted to an agricultural theme, 
are sure evidences of considerable advance beyond the primitive 
stage of economy.5 To be sure, there are frequent references to 

1Cf., e.g., Glotz, op. cit., pp. 88 f. 


2 This is the general tenor of the ““Erga.”’ Cf. 21-24. This passage should not 
be overemphasized as it refers to friendly farm competition. But cf. 25 f. on hostile 
competition of artisans, xéreex. There is no sufficient reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of these lines. 


5“ Erga” 320, 352. 4 Cf. p. 160, n. 20. 


5 The terms used are d@evos, 24,637; rAodros, 313, 377, 381, 637; xrjuara, 34; kréava, 
315; xpnuara, 320, 407, 605; dBos, 319, 321, 326, 379, 637 (&omerov SdBov). Derivatives 
of these for “wealthy” are used 120, 308, 455, 22, 313. In Hesiod, as in Homer, 
the terms largely refer to land and flocks, though there is more reference to commercial 
wealth in Hesiod. None of the terms connote money, in Homer or Hesiod. There is 
more emphasis on saving and a surplus in Hesiod, though a surplus of farm products, 
not capital. Cf. 31 f., 362 f. 
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wealth in the Homeric poems. All of the Hesiodic terms for wealth 
are also Homeric. The precious metals are much more prominent 
in Homer than they are in Hesiod. But Iliad and Odyssey are by 
aristocrats and for aristocrats. They are attempting to reflect a 
past age of more advanced culture and economy. Their attitude 
to wealth is essentially different. They have not yet become self- 
conscious about it. They do not philosophize nor complain concern- 
ing it, but naively take it for granted as a natural endowment of the 
noble class. The Hesiodic epic, on the other hand, is the precursor 
of the Greek lyric poetry, both in its individualism and in its self- 
conscious attitude toward things economic. The ‘‘Erga”’ is primarily 
not a didactic poem on agriculture. It is most intimately personal 
and reflective, and, in this respect, it is utterly foreign to the spirit 
of the Homeric epic, and is in essential accord with the individualism, 
intellectual awakening, economic, social, and political transition 
of a later age. To Hesiod, as to the men of Alcaeus’ day, wealth 
has become the very life of mortals.! Excellence and a fair repute 
accompany it, and poverty brings shame, while wealth brings con- 
fidence.? 

Hesiod reveals little evidence of industrial progress since Homer, 
and this should warn us against exaggerating the commercial develop- 
ment in Boeotia. As we have seen, it is a condition in which luxuries 
are rare, necessities are few, and produced largely in the home or by 
skilled artisans called to the homestead.* Among skilled artisans, the 
carpenter, potter, and smith are mentioned incidentally.4 The 
carpenter worked mostly to order at the homestead, the owner 
furnishing the materials. There was little division of labor in his 
art, either as to materials or kinds of work. He could turn his hand 
to the making of agricultural inyxplements, ships, or houses.’ In 
ship-building, we see his art developing away from the autonomy 
stage. The potter and smith, while still doubtless working to order 
on the homestead, worked also independently in their own shop. 

1“Prga’’ 686. It reminds one of Alcaeus, frag. 49 (50); Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., III, 


168, ‘Money makes the man, "though in the “Erga’’ it is not yet “‘money”’ but lands 
and farm and commercial products. 


2“Erga”’ 313, 319. 3 See above, p. 158, nn. 8-12. 
4“Erga” 25 f., 430 f., 807-9, 493. Cf. Od. xviii. 328. 
5 Erga” 430 f., 455 f., 807-9. 
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Clothing and foods seem to have been prepared in the home, though 
the products of commerce are being demanded to a considerable 
extent. All this shows little advance industrially beyond the 
Homeric age. There are, however, some signs of progress in the 
arts, even in the backward country of Hesiod. The artisans are 
beginning to enter into active and hostile competition with one 
another.2, Commerce and shipping have a more important place 
in economic life, and especially, iron has taken the place of bronze 
as the metal in common use.’ 

Naturally, in a poem like the “Erga,” the precious metals and 
ornaments made from them receive slight mention. Gold ornament 
appears only in the Pandora passage.‘ All other references to gold 
are epithets of the past age or of divinities. Silver is used only as 
the epithet of an age. This silence proves, not merely the narrowness 
of Hesiod’s interests, but also that the precious metals were rare 
and little used in the Boeotia of his day. Otherwise, he would 
certainly have emphasized them in his warnings and precepts. The 
poet also seems to have no knowledge of the use of money, and the 
implication is that barter was still the regular mode of exchange in 
Boeotia. This is not strange, since Athens did not have a national 
coinage until the beginning of the sixth century, and outside of a few 
centers, a large part of the Greek world was still in the barter stage 
at that time. 

In the Boeotian country, slaves were still merely domestic, 
serving in the house or on the farm, as in the Homeric age.’ The 
owner still worked with them, though they were now more numerous, 
often being held by the poorest peasant farmers.6 There were also 
free hired servants of both sexes.’ 

Work is considered by Hesiod to be a hard necessity of the evil 
iron age. But since it is necessary, he dignifies it more than any 


1§ee above, p. 158, nn. 10 and 11; p. 159, n. 1 2 See above, p. 161, n. 2. 


3“Erga”’ 176; for tools, 387, 320; weapons do not figure in the epic. Bronze 
still receives frequent mention, but never with reference to actual conditions, except 
493, the smithy, xadxetov @&xov, which is due to the persistence of the old name. Cf. 
150 f., which puts armor and implements of bronze in the distant past. 


4 Ibid. 74. The gold necklaces and finery with which Pandora was adorned were 
probably suggested to Hesiod by products of industry from the economic centers of 
the Greek world. 


5 Tbid. 406, 459, 470, 501. 
8 Ibid. 459, 470; cf. also n. 5 above. 7 Ibid. 602, 0j7a and épBov. 
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other Greek writer, except Solon. Through it, men become wealthy 
and beloved by gods and men. It is no disgrace, but indolence is. 
Lazy men are despised by all. They are stingless drones that devour 
the work of the bees, and they ever wrestle with curses.1_ The poet’s 
emphasis is on agricultural labor, which was generally held in higher 
repute among the Greeks than the mechanical labor of the industrial 
and commercial world. However, he has no prejudice against the 
skilled artisan, and even farm labor was “banausic”’ to thinkers like 
Plato and Aristotle.? 

2. The foregoing is an organized account of economic life in the 
Boeotia of Hesiod, as reflected in his ‘‘Erga.’”’ In attempting to use 
the material for any defined period in the economic history of Greece, 
the historian must not lose sight of the fact that economic conditions 
in any age, ancient or modern, are never homogeneous. Home 
economy and a highly developed capitalism existed side by side even 
before the war, not only in Russia, but also in certain remoter parts 
of Europe and America. Moreover, the war has proved how easy 
it is to slip back to a more primitive stage of economy. All this was 
still more true in the ancient world, before the age of machinery and 
steam and electric power, when an agricultural economy so largely 
dominated outside of the centers, even in the most advanced periods. 
In ancient Greece, at least from the seventh century on, the two 
types of economy existed side by side, in all stages of transition, 
throughout her history. The failure to recognize this patent fact 
has been responsible for many false inferences, and for much misuse 
of economic data from Hesiod and other Greek sources. Manifestly, 


1 “Erga’”’ 308, 314, 397f., 311, 310, 303-6, 413; Busolt’s suspicion of the genuineness 
of these passages is not well founded. 


2 The extent of prejudice against manual labor for citizens, in the actual life of 
fifth- and fourth-century Athens, has been much exaggerated. This is especially 
true of skilled artisan labor. A certain aristocratic prejudice did exist to some extent 
among the upper classes, and slavery doubtless had its influence. But there has been 
too much loose a priori reasoning from the effect of slavery on free labor in our modern 
age of machinery, and too great a readiness to accept the attitude of the philosophers 
as that of the average practical Athenian citizen. For a full discussion of this problem, 
with citations from Greek and modern writers, cf. Trever, History of Greek Economic 
Thought, p. 29, n. 4; pp. 32 ff. and notes; pp. 47 ff. and notes; pp. 69 f. and notes; 
pp. 93 ff. and notes. 


3’ This oversight has to some extent vitiated the conclusions of the majority of 
scholars who have discussed the problem of capitalism in Greece, from Biicher and E. 
Meyer down. Both sides are usually right and wrong. It is a question of sober 
emphasis and discrimination. 
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then, we cannot safely accept, without special qualifications, the 
picture of economic life in Hesiod’s ‘“Erga” as characteristic of 
conditions in the contemporary centers of population, industry, 
commerce, and colonization in Greece, and this fact has an important 
bearing on the determination of the date of the poet. 

It should also not be overlooked that the picture is affected by 
Hesiod’s own personal interests, purposes, and prejudices, as well 
as by the narrow horizon of his crude country. A poor peasant 
farmer, a deadly conservative, embittered against society by a 
personal pique against his brother, living in a backward section of 
Greece, off the main highways of trade, and largely out of touch 
with the contemporary current of economic and cultural life, is hardly 
the man to present to us a well-balanced account of the economic 
development in the Greek world of his day. In so far as his picture 
is primitive, therefore, it cannot be taken as an undeniable evidence 
of an early date, and in so far as he reveals evidences of considerable 
economic advance, in spite of his narrowness, it should be accepted 
as implying much more highly developed conditions in the economic 
centers of Greece. Considering, also, their respective environments, 
if the economic life of the “Erga” is markedly in advance of that of 
the Odyssey, then the date of Hesiod must be quite distinctly later 
than the usual date accepted for the later Homeric age. 

In the foregoing analysis of the picture presented by Hesiod, 
many evidences of progress beyond the Homeric age have been 
observed. They may be summarized as follows: private land tenure, 
and the increase of free peasant farmers, due to colonization; the 
tendency for the nobles to encroach on these holdings of the peasants; 
the burden of debts on the poor, through which the loaner secures 
their land; the resulting strife and bitterness of the poor against 
the rich; the growth of class-consciousness among the masses; the 
greed and injustice of the nobles, characteristic of an age of economic 
transition; the intense spirit of individualism which differentiates 
the world of Hesiod from that of Homer, and allies it with the age 
of colonization and intellectual awakening that produced the lyric, 
early philosophy, Orphism, and economic and political revolution; 
the increased interest in the details of agriculture resulting from 
the great stimulus to agriculture through colonization which took 
place even a generation before Hesiod; the new interest in commerce, 
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and the demand for the objects of commerce, even by the farmers of 
Boeotia; the fact that even the crabbed peasant, Hesiod, places 
sea trade by the side of agriculture as the only other way of gaining 
a competence; the appearance, for the first time, of a definite term 
for the commercial life; the new emphasis on such terms as “ cargo,”’ 
“gain,” “debts,” in an economic sense; the fact that commons 
and nobles alike are tending to seek their fortune on the sea; the 
increased knowledge of geography; the increased emphasis on 
“wealth” and the self-conscious and reflective attitude regarding it; 
the rise of competition among artisans; the fact that iron has taken 
the place of bronze as the metal for all practical purposes; and the 
significant fact that a poem could be produced by a common man on 
a commonplace theme in behalf of common men, a thing scarcely 
thinkable in the Homeric age. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that the “Erga’” of Hesiod 
must be considerably later than the Odyssey, especially since the 
latter was produced in the center of population and economic develop- 
ment, in the cities of Asia Minor, while the former reflects the life 
of farmers in a backward section of Greece. Now there is a present 
tendency to date the Odyssey as late as 700 B.c. But such a conclu- 
sion clearly fails to reckon with the economic data. The economic 
and social life of the Odyssey are generally recognized to be undevel- 
oped and naive. The poet of the Odyssey moves in a totally different 
world from that of 700 B.c. By that date, colonization and the 
economic revolution from the simplicity of Homeric conditions were 
well under way, and the Greek world was entering upon a new era 
of individualism, personal reflection, and bitter social and political 
strife. Such marked changes do not develop in a day. On economic 
and social grounds, therefore, the Odyssey certainly cannot be later 
than the beginning of the eighth century, and according to the data 
above presented, the date of Hesiod should be nearly a century later. 
For, in addition to the economic argument, it represents a revolt 
from the school of the heroic epic, already decadent, and breathes 
the spirit rather of the elegy and personal lyric of Aeolia and 
Ionia. 

On the other hand, the date of Hesiod cannot have fallen much 
later than the beginning of the seventh century B.c., on other than 
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economic grounds. Not much can be made of the economic argu- 
ment at this point, however, since the backwardness of economic 
conditions in the Boeotia of Hesiod compared with the marked 
advance in the commercial centers of Greece in the middle of the 
seventh century is no evidence of an earlier date for the “Erga.” 
The difference in location and environment is sufficient explanation 
for the diversity of conditions. 

3. As to the historicity of Hesiod as the poet of the “ Erga,”’ 
there is little question. Beloch stands practically alone in doubting 
his reality. He asserts, “Hesiod ist so wenig eine historische Persén- 
lichkeit wie Homer,’’? but he has to resort to unwarranted violence 
with the text of both the “ Erga”’ and the Theogony in order to support 
his contention, and his reasons are far from convincing. Both 
historians and classicists regularly take the poet for granted as a 
real personage. Eduard Meyer calls him “Die erste selbstindige 
Persénlichkeit der griechischen Geschichte.’ Botsford and Sihler 
say of him: ‘In Hesiod, we come down to an actuality, which moves 
no longer among gods and men of might, but in his work, the common 
and the commonplace are mirrored, we may say, with photographic ° 
fidelity.”* Croiset asserts: “Les travaux sont une oeuvre vraiment 
individuelle, portant la marque personelle de son auteur, presque 
autant que pouvait la porter les poesies d’Archiloque.’”* These 
verdicts certainly express the natural reaction of any unpreju- 
diced reader of the “Erga.”” If ever there was a piece of literature 
that had the personality of its author indelibly stamped upon every 
page, it is this poem. 

There is also no question, either, that Hesiod presents, on the 
whole, an accurate picture of the rural life of his Boeotian community. 
It is indeed a true statement that ‘‘ No other piece of ancient literature 


1 Christ, Griechische Litteratur-Geschichte, pp. 88f., places him about 700 B.c. 
His reasons are: (1) Hesiod’s increased knowledge of geography; (2) his imitation of 
the later Ionian version of the Homeric text; (3) Simonides, of Amorgos, and Archi- 
lochus both reveal his influence; (4) the Homeric Ship-Catalogue seems to be later 
than Hesiod. E. Meyer, op. cit., Vol. II, pars. 268-70, thinks the poet cannot be 
later than 700 B.c., for similar reasons, also because of his use of Bao.Ajes. Busolt takes 
a similar view. So also others, as Botsford, Bury, and Beloch, but neither historians 
nor classicists consider sufficiently the economic reasons in determining the date. 


2 Griechische Geschichte, I (2d ed.) 1, 312, n. 1. 
3 Op. cit., Vol. II, par. 270. 
4 Hellenic Civilization, pp. 8 and 10. 5 Histoire de la Littérature Grécque, I, 455. 
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brings us into such close and realistic touch with country people and 
rural conditions.”! However, his prejudice against seamanship 
may have caused him to exaggerate its dangers, and to minimize 
the actual development of trade even in the Boeotia of his day.? 
On the other hand, his special interest in agriculture, and the fact 
that the theme of the “‘Erga”’ does not offer occasion for emphasizing 
the industrial arts, may mean that these were more highly developed 
in early seventh-century Boeotia than one would infer from the 
“Erga.”’ It is probable, also, that Hesiod’s personal bitterness 
against Perses and the corrupt judges, because of his loss, has caused 
him to exaggerate somewhat the picture of social strife, greed, and 
oppression of the upper classes, and the bitterness of the masses, in 
Boeotia. 

However, in any case, the shortcoming is not so much in Hesiod 
as in his modern interpreters. As suggested above, they have not 
sufficiently considered the economic data in the “ Erga,” in determin- 
ing the date of the poet. They have tended to cite him loosely for 
any time in the whole archaic period. They have often applied the 
picture of economic life in the “ Erga”’ indiscriminately to conditions 
anywhere in Greece, even in the centers of commerce. They have 
not sufficiently recognized the marked distance in time between 
Homer and Hesiod, as evidenced by the economic conditions portrayed 
by each, in view of the fact that the Homeric epic was the product of 
the city, while the ‘“Erga” was the product of the country. In 
using the economic material from the ‘“Erga,’”’ they have also failed, 
to a considerable extent, to allow for the personal equation, the 
personal interests, prejudices, and narrow horizon of the poet, and his 
specific purpose in writing the poem. It is the opinion of the author 
of this article that Hesiod’s ‘“Erga’’ is deserving of more serious 
consideration, and more careful use, as a very important contemporary 
source for economic and social conditions in central Greece, at the 
opening of the seventh century before Christ. Indeed, if used with 
proper qualifications, and excepting the centers of population, it 
probably reflects with fair accuracy such conditions throughout a 
large part of the Greek world about that time. 


LAURENCE COLLEGE 


1 Botsford and Sihler, op. cit., p. 8. 2Cf., e.g., ‘“Erga” 236 f., 618-94. 














THE ISSUE IN GREEK METRIC 


By Pavut SHoREY 


The austerity of philological science deals with Greek metres as 
the color-blind would arrange flowers. Professor Meillet (see the 
review of his book infra, p. 185) is doubtless as sensitive as another to 
the aesthetics of rhythm, and I dare say reads metrically viva voce 
and ad aperturam libri not only French poetry, but Pindar, Catullus, 
Swinburne, Petrarch, and Goethe’s Faust. But there is no trace of any 
such experience in his writing. He begins by begging the question on 
the main point at issue in recent discussions of metrical theories. He 
affirms without proof as others have done that there was no stress 
accent in Greek poetry. How shall one controvert a statement that 
contradicts all possible present-day human experience? Can M. 
Meillet name any living scholar who can read without stress accent, 
yet with rhythmical effect, any Greek, Latin, French, English, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, or Russian poem and 
demonstrate his ability to do this before an audience of experts? 
If he cannot, of what are we speaking? Is it not of a hypothesis 
that cannot be translated into the terms of any present-day auditory 
and vocal experience? Greek poetry read with rhythmical stress 
accents, and apparently or approximately correct quantities, yields 
the same kind of pleasure in the rhythm that those who know all 
derive equally from Pindar and Swinburne, Racine and Dante. 
That is prima facie evidence that in so reading it we read it rightly. 
The only possible rebuttal would be to produce a reading without 
stress that yields a similar aesthetic pleasure. M. Meillet will perhaps 
say that French poetry has little or no stress. But that is true only 
in the sense that its stresses are less regular, less monotonous as its 
lovers would say, than those of English poetry. French Alexandrines, 
as usually recited at the thédtre francais have a somewhat irregularly 
distributed, but distinctly perceptible, anapaestic stress. There is 
always such a stress on two of the twelve syllables and normally 
on four. This has been denied, but it is the opinion not only of the 
most intelligent English listeners from Dryden, or rather Malone, 
[Ciasstca, Pamonoey, XIX, April, 1924] 169 
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to Thomas Moore and Lowell, but of French experts as soon as they 
can be assured that their English or German interlocutor is not trying 
to stretch French verse on the Procrustes bed of Germanic rhythms. 
Professor Emile Legouis in his interesting and instructive Défense 
de la Poésie Frangaise says that the French learned this from foreign 
observers and that Quicherat first proclaimed it in France. However 
that may be, it is now generally recognized by the competent (that 
is, the possessors of ears) that the Alexandrine, with all the variations 
that the French prefer to what they deem our monotony, is normally 
based on these stresses. That is quite enough to identify the rhythm 
of the Alexandrine in principle with that of Greek and English 
anapaests. The appreciation of the apparent irregularities is a 
matter of taste. They offend the untrained English ear, but with 
greater familiarity become a delight. Swinburne, who not only 
enjoyed but wrote French poetry, felt no difference of principle 
between French anapaests and his own. And there is no reason to 
suppose that the difference between Greek and English metres, if 
we could hear the former recited by an intelligent ancient, would seem 
greater than that which the uneducated or the half-educated feel 
between French and English metres. Dans vos sphéres au dela de la 
sphére des nues does not differ fundamentally from Aéxarov pév éros 
705’ érei IIpuduou or from “And the sheen of their spears was like 
stars on the sea.”’ 

M. Meillet also begs the special question in controversy between 
the partisans of the new metric and the “logaoedists”’ to use loose 
and unscientific, but intelligible, designations.. He says that there 
was no equalization of the bars in Greek lyric as contrasted with 
hexameters and iambic trimeters. And he seems to think that such 
equalization would be something difficult, paradoxical, or monstrous. 
But the thing is done every day without the slightest difficulty by 
my students, and is a commonplace of all good metrists in English 
lyric. The “cyclic” dactyl (the fact remains by whatever name we 
choose to call it) is the most natural thing in the world, as are the 
simple devices of anacrusis, holds, pauses, and double and triple 
longs which any properly taught student adopts unconsciously in his 
rhythmizing of Greek metres. The apparent dactyl in anapaests 

1Cf. infra, p. 191, n. 3. 
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seems to M. Meillet especially disconcerting in such a line as Aristo- 

phanes Knights 515, which has two: obx tr’ dvoias rovro trerovbas 

diarpiBev, AAA vouifwr. But solvitur ambulando. It is found 

mixed with virtual spondees passim in Swinburne’s anapaests and 

doesn’t trouble a good reader in either Greek or English. 

Lest earth — spread Spén — her wings to the sunward and sing with the 
spheres 

writes Swinburne, and Tennyson in The Wreck has nearly the same 

movement: 

And I sigh’d — as the low — dark hull — dipt tinder — the smiling main. 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that it is found in French. What 
else is Lamartine’s 


Mais peut-étre | au dela | des bérnés | de sa sphére? 


The divisions are not so sharply marked as in English, and the 
stresses are not so strong. The quantities are not so exact as in 
Greek, but neither are they in Swinburne. The rhythm and the 
position of the stresses and the effect of what we call in Greek an 
apparent dactyl are the same. 

The natural, inevitable, and, in proper measure, delightful 
substitution of ~~ for - apparently offends M. Meillet’s ear, as it 
hardly could an ear attuned to Chaucer, Dante, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, or Swinburne.! He thinks it a late 
license unknown to our Indo-European forebears. He is surprised 
to find it in the hexameter, which, however, he dismisses as a late 
artificial metre, and in the iambic trimeter where, however, it was 
a license which injured the rhythm and was at first admitted only to 
allow certain words to enter the verse. He accordingly embraces 
with enthusiasm the dictum of Wilamowitz that “the verse is older 
than the foot,” and with the aid of that principle and the analogy 
of Sanskrit and modern free verse proceeds to banish the foot and 
logaoedic scansion from Greek lyric and reduce it to the original 
Aeolic and Aryan chaos. I have discussed this question elsewhere,? 
and there has never been the slightest attempt to meet my specific 
arguments by anything except reaffirmation of the contrary. It 

1Cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., XXXVIII (1908), 61, 64. 

2 Op. cit. 
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comes to this. You cannot read Sapphics, Alcaics, ‘“dochmiacs” 
choriambs, ionics, “logoaedics” in general in any other way than the 
“logaoedic”’ that will yield an intelligible and enjoyable rhythm. 
Those who deny this probably either do not read them at all or 
contradict their theory in their practice. To the latter class belongs 
Professor Wilamowitz who reads Greek lyric essentially as I do. 
I heard him read for an hour to his class a large number of verses 
which I already knew by heart, and in which I was therefore not likely 
to misapprehend his reading. If, on the other hand, one does not 
or cannot read them at all one is free to say what one pleases 
about them on paper. But what does it mean ?! 

The analogies which M. Meillet finds between Sanskrit and Greek 
metres are little more than necessarily result from the nature of 
rhythm in its application to a developed and literary language. 
There may be ascending and descending movements by groups of two 
or three syllables, or a possible logaoedic lyric blend of dissyllabic 
and trisyllabic feet. These are roughly speaking the possibilities 
of any metrical system. There will always be both stress and 
quantity in any intelligible and enjoyable rhythm. But one language 
and one system may emphasize the stresses more, and another the 
accuracy of the quantities. And one may insist more than another 
on conformity of the rhythmical stresses to the stresses on individual 
words in normal speech. The statement that some languages and 
some systems of metric have no quantities is another assertion unveri- 
fiable in modern experience. It is frequently made about English, 
though no good English metrist would admit it for a moment. All 
that can be truly said is that English quantities are less exact than 
Greek and Latin, are more often neglected by bad poets, and are more 
likely to be sacrificed to the rule that forbids violation of the normal 
word accent in English verse.? 

It can be more plausibly said of the French language and of French 
verses which admit a longer succession of apparently unstressed and 
unquantified syllables than can easily be found in English. French 
critics are so fearful that this difference will be overlooked that in 


1Cf. Classical Philology, VIII (1913), 104, 217. 


2Cf. My paper, “Word-Accent in Greek and Latin Verse,” Classical Journal 
(February and March, 1907), pp. 219-24. 
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discussion with English students they frequently deny both stress 
and quantity to the French language. But as all good Alexandrines 
are rhythmized by stresses somewhere so they all contain perceptible 
long and short quantities. 

‘It is only in controversy with English metrists that intelligent 
Frenchmen are tempted to deny quantity to the French language 
altogether. They know very well that in 

Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses 


rose is long and not short; or in metrical terms that the first foot is 
not a regular anapaest with a short unaccented rose and a long 
accented elle. The first six syllables, so far as they are divided at 
all to a French ear, are 2+4 not 3+3. Malherbe is reproducing, as 
nearly as the ascending rhythm and the nature of French accent 
allow, the quantities of the first half of Ausonius’ hexameter: 

quam longa una dies tam longa est vita rosarum. 


Again, in Victor Hugo’s metrically beautiful line 
ow la douleur de l’homme | entre comme élément 


a good reader, whether he prefer to treat entre as a syllable or a 
dissyllable, will certainly prolong it, as long syllables are held in Greek 
lyrics for an entire foot. A Renaissance scholar went the length of 
maintaining that French was capable of strictly quantitative verse. 
He probably would have found it difficult. to produce such verse in 
what may be styled commercial quantities, but he wrote one elegiac 
distich that is as good as most English experiments in this kind, and 
which suffices to prove the existence of quantity in French if proof 
were needed. Estienne in his Precellence du language francois 
translates 
Phosphore redde diem: cur gaudia nostra moraris ? 
Caesare venturo Phosphore redde diem 

by 

Aube rebaille le jour: pourquoy nostr’ aise retiens-tu? 

César doit revenir: aube rebaille le jour. 

Among the possibilities that we have been discussing, what M. 
Meillet finds in the Vedas is a rough, irregular succession of iambic 
or trochaic (that is, dissyllabic feet) which he compares with Greek 
iambics and identifies with them, and therefore separates from modern 
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metre by his assumption that there was no stress but only quantity. 
It is difficult either to verify or to dispute these assumptions, for I 
have never been able to find a Sanskritist who was willing to commit 
himself to as definite a viva voce metrical reading of Sanskrit verse 
as Greek scholars until recently were willing to undertake for Greek. 
M. Meillet’s generalized analogies, then, contribute little to our 
knowledge of Greek metres except the bare assertion that they must 
have had an Indo-European origin. 

The probability is that metre originated spontaneously wherever 
and whenever the innate rhythmical instinct was sufficiently developed 
and refined to apply itself effectively to the artistic rhythmization 
of language. But the Indo-Europeans no more “invented” iambs 
than the Spartans (as I believe Wilamowitz somewhere affirms) 
invented anapaests. In Greek literature as I have elsewhere said 
any metrical form would be possible after Archilochus. Speculation 
about origins, often unprofitable, is peculiarly so in this field. 

For the practical understanding and appreciation of Greek metres 
it is far more important to read Shelley and Swinburne and Lamartine 
than it is to read the Vedas. But I do not wish to start a logomachy 
or debate ultimate values. I only wish to mark and preserve dis- 
tinctions. Whatever the value and interest of the study of Indo- 
European origins, it can contribute little to the pure theory of metric 
and nothing whatever to the intelligence and enjoyment of Greek 
verse. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTE ON ARISTOTLE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS xxxix. 5 


ras 5¢ Sixas Tod Pdvov elvar Kata Ta maTpia, ei Tis Ta airoyepia Exrevev 7) 
érpwoev, TOv Se wapeAynrAvOdrwv pndevi mpds pndeva pvnorxaxeiy efeivar K. T. AY 

These words occur in Aristotle’s version of the amnesty agreement of 
403-1 s.c. This is the reading now found in all editions except Thalheim’s 
(Teubner, 1909). Sandys’ airéxep yields the same sense as abroyeipia. 

Lipsius (Attisches Recht, p. 42, n. 129) believed that the provision regarding 
homicide was intended to restore to the Areopagus the jurisdiction in murder 
cases of which it had been deprived by the Thirty. But Sandys rightly 
remarks that ‘‘This passage does not help us to decide the question whether 
the Areopagus was suspended or not by the Thirty.” For it is quite unlikely 
that a government which restored to the Areopagus its political powers 
(Aristotle ibid. xxxv. 2) should at the same time deprive it of its ancient 
judicial functions. Demosthenes Aristocrates 66) says: rodro povov Tod 
dixacrypiov ody! tvpavvos, ovK dAryapxia, od Syuoxpatia tas dovxas diKxas 
dhedcoOa reroApyxev. This statement, far from being “eine hyperbolische 
Tirade,” as Lipsius says, is precisely what we should expect. The judicial 
functions of the Areopagus are so closely connected with religion that even 
the most reckless revolutionists would hesitate to interfere with them. 
Doubtless, during the tyranny a number of murders remained unpunished 
through lack of prosecutors, for personal safety was the citizen’s first con- 
sideration. Upon the restoration of democracy, full use was again made of 
the Areopagus and the other homicide courts. This is all Lysias means 
when he says (1.30) of the Areopagus: ¢ kal mdrpidv éote Kal éf qydv 
drodidora: Tod dovov tas Sixas dixdLew. Thalheim (Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift [1908], p. 703) objected to the accepted reading on the ground 
that if the first sentence contained an exception to the general amnesty, 
dAAwv was required in the next sentence, and proposed to read éxreoarto 
tpwoas. The meaning of the provision thus amended is that redress for 
wrongs suffered under the Thirty was not to be sought either by self-help 
or by judicial proceedings. This is not convincing. The point regarding 
dAwv is not of sufficient weight to justify the importation of such a novel 
term into the amnesty. 

A simple explanation of the generally accepted text lies ready to hand. 
Homicide involved pollution. Consequently, amnesty could not be extended 
to murderers who had escaped justice under the Thirty. Previous amnesty 
laws never included homicides (Andocides i.78; ef. Gertrude Smith, “The 
Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law,” C.P., XVI, 345 ff.). The 
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amnesty of 403 was no exception. According to this provision in the agree- 
ment, anyone was liable to prosecution for homicide committed airoyepia 
during the rule of the Thirty. The word atroyepia was intended to dis- 
tinguish ordinary homicides from the judicial murders of the Tyrants, in 
which they tried to involve as many as possible as aiders, abettors, and 
accessories (Plato Apology 32 C). Thus the men who arrested Leon of 
Salamis and others like them were amply protected. Responsibility for 
judicial murders was put upon the Thirty and the others specified in the 
agreement. These either submitted to an audit as did Eratosthenes, against 
whom the chief charge was responsibility for the death of Polemarchus, one 
of the victims of the Thirty (Lysias 12), or went into voluntary exile. In 
any case, full provision was made to protect citizens from pollution due to 
the presence of murderers in their midst. 


Rosert J. BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HOMERIC ABSTRACTA 


When I wrote my note in Classical Philology, XVIII, 346 ff., the third 
edition of Cauer’s Grundfragen had not reached St. Andrews. I have now seen 
it. Cauer adds to the three terminations -iy,-ocvvy,-rvs a fourth, -ris or -ous. 
I have often wondered why the disputants did not include this last, and also 
-Tns,-dwv,-pos, etc., and why abstract nouns generally, and indeed other parts 


of speech, as adjectives in the neuter plural, were not brought into the discus- 
sion. Only in this way could a satisfactory decision be obtained. And as 
many of the nouns are, as Cauer perceives (p. 439), not used in an abstract 
sense, and seeing that, as a friend has observed to me, there are “all kinds 
and degrees of abstract thought,” distinctions will have to be drawn which 
will be not only troublesome but even distracting to anyone who undertakes 
a thoroughgoing investigation. 

Taking, however, the four terminations only, I have been at pains to 
tabulate the occurrences of all the words so ending that have been mentioned 
in the controversy, and now give the results. The occurrences number, in 
the Iliad, Narrative, 101; Speech, 140; in the Odyssey, 50 and 181, respec- 
tively. Thus for both poems the totals are N 151, § 321, and I further find 
that of the 163 nouns concerned, 102 occur only in S, 23 only in N, and 38 in 
both. The decided preference of abstracts for speech is thus clear enough. 

Again, the total occurrences, N and §, for the Iliad are 241, for the 
Odyssey, 231. Allowing for the difference in length between the two epics, 
these numbers become 241 and 308. There is thus an excess of 67 in the 
Odyssey, but it is quite a moderate excess when we bear in mind the difference 
between the poems in respect of subject, and the much greater extent of 
speech in the Odyssey. This latter consideration operates to cause the use 
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of more abstracta and to increase the number of the occurrences. Neither 
consideration is noticed in Cauer’s discussion, which proceeds on mere 
figures. 


A. SHEWAN 
St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


A FRIEND OF PLUTARCH’S GRANDFATHER 


An inscription from Delphi only recently published by Pomtow in Klio, 
XVII (1921), p. 186, No. 175 (inventory No. 3219), dated about the birth of 
Christ, records the bestowal of proxeny upon the physician Philotas, son of 
Nikon, from Amphissa, who had been living many years at Delphi (éa[:3 yuav 
m)elova xpovov év THe wéAc Hudv). Pomtow thinks we have here a brother 
of Onasiphoros, son of Nikon, from Amphissa, who is mentioned in a 
manumission-record (I.G., [X, 1, 1066, 8), which Dittenberger was content 
to set at some time near the beginning of our era, but which Pomtow places 
more precisely about 15 a.p. This is possible, of course, but, as I shall show 
in a moment, since Philotas must have been at that date about seventy- 
five years of age, it is somewhat more likely that this Onasiphoros was his 
grandson. 

But another identification may also be made. We have here without 
doubt Philotas, the physician from Amphissa, from whom Plutarch’s grand- 
father Lamprias heard details of the luxury of Antony and Cleopatra in the 
winter of 41-40 B.c. (Ant. 28). Since at that time Philotas was a young 
medical student at Alexandria (uavOdvev rhv réxvyv... véos ov), he must 
have been sixty years of age or more at the time when this inscription was 
cut. He probably lived to advanced years, for Lamprias can hardly have 
been born much more than a few years before the birth of Christ, since he 
appears as interlocutor along with Plutarch himself in the Quaest. Conviv. 
V. 5, a passage that must be dated shortly after Plutarch’s visit to Alexandria, 
which was certainly in his student days (see Volkmann, 34; Hirzel, 14), and 
therefore little, if at all, earlier than 70a.p. Both Philotas and Lamprias must 
have lived to be about seventy-five years of age, so that their lives could 
overlap for a period of, say, some fifteen to twenty years which the account 
requires. Plutarch’s family was closely connected with Delphi, and there 
the young Lamprias must have met the obviously well-known old physician 
from Amphissa, who had been resident there already for many years. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 


SEASICKNESS 


To the classic article by Professor J. C. Rolfe (AJP, XXV [1904], 192- 
200), the additional note by Professor Van Buren (AJP, XXVIII [1907], 
487), and the numerous references gathered by W. W. Mooney (Travel 
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among the Ancient Romans [1920], pp. 189-40) some additions, jotted down in 
the course of casual reading, may here be noted. One passage in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus (Aphorisms, p. 729, Kiihn) suggests mere bodily motion as the 
cause of the affection (SnAoz 5& Kai 4 voutiAty dre Kivnots TA TwpaTa Tapdocy), 
but a somewhat different explanation appears in Theophr. ap. Phot. Bibl. 
278: dre 88 da tiv THs dews Kivnow syyudor rodAdKis havepdv éx roddGv. 
of re yap wAéovres Oarrov Kai padrAov vyydou, éradav Tots kipacw éuBrpwour, 
kal of Tas aiwpas Kai of rods Tpoxods Gewpodvres Taxd oxorotvra. References 
are found in Maximus of Tyre, 30, 1 Hobein; several times in Plutarch 
(in addition to the passages cited by Mooney cf. Quaest. conv. 1, 4, 3, p. 621e; 
Praecepta ger. Reip. 2, p. 798d; 4, p. 801a); and, in a humorous vein, in 
Lucian, whose description in Tox. 19 is not at all deficient in realism, while in 
Charon 7 he remarks, of Homer: vavruioas éxeivos drjpece TOV paywdidv Tas 
moAXas abry SKvAAy Kal XapvPda xai KixAwm, «tr. Patristic references which 
may also be added are the following: [Clam.] Recognit. 2,2; Orig. de Princip. 
1, 6; Basil, Epist. 2, 1; Homil. in Martyr. Iulittam, 8 (Patrol. Gr. 31, 256 
C-D). Altogether, then, allusions to seasickness seem to be relatively about 
as common in the literature of antiquity as one would expect to find them in 
that of the present day. 


ArtTuuR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ON A REVIEW BY PROFESSOR KARPINSKI 


Every author should be grateful for fair reviews of his works, and should 
welcome such commendation or adverse opinion as a judicial and critical 
mind may have to offer, but Professor Karpinski’s review in the October 
number of Classical Philology seems to call for a brief reply. 

Professor Karpinski seems to have started with a thesis, namely, that 
the credit which has been given to the Greeks with respect to mathematics 
is unwarranted, or at least overdrawn. 

For example, he even denies for the predecessors of the Greeks that, 
‘from the etymological meaning of the term,” trigonometry goes back to the 
second and probably the third millennium B.c., by which he simply asserts 
that people did not measure triangles in those days. It is perfectly well 
understood, however, that such measurement was common at that time, and, 
indeed, that the Egyptians had a name for at least one function of an angle. 
Professor Karpinski also denies that spherical trigonometry kept pace with 
the study of plane trigonometry for some time, and then passed it, which 
shows that he declines to admit the standing, in the time of Hipparchus, of 
the study of spherical triangles and the use of at least one trigonometric 
function, and the prominence of this study in the works of Menelaus. He 
admits that the equivalent of the formula for sin (A+B) is found in a theorem 
of Ptolemy, but he denies that it is involved in any proposition of Euclid. 
It is a small matter as to the Greek writer who used it. It is not asserted 
in this book, however, that Euclid knew the law; indeed, it is clearly said 
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that it is “not expressly stated,” but that the principle underlying it is 
involved in a proposition of the Elements is precisely what led to Simson’s 
additions and to their inclusion in Heath’s treatment of Book vi (Euclid, II, 
225). He denies the statement that Ptolemy ever used the half-chord. 
It is well known, however, that Ptolemy found a certain angle by the aid of 
the ratio which we now call the “‘sine,” although, as clearly stated, he trans- 
lated the proof into the language of chords. That he had any name or symbol 
for any of our present functions is not claimed by anyone. 

Professor Karpinski himself defines trigonometry as the science which 
“connects the shadow with the numerical value of the angle of elevation,” 
which calls for little or no comment. He says (I use his precise language): 
“The editors must be censured to have permitted faulty etymologies to appear 
in a work under the sponsorship of the representatives of the classics.” 
This judgment he attempts to justify by the assertion that “‘‘ Fraction’ is 
twice cited as a Latin term,” which is not the case at all. What is said is that 
the word comes from frangere, and that the “name”’ is Latin in origin. The 
reviewer might as well have denied the Greek derivation of “telephone,” 
and have said that any statement of this derivation implied a claim that the 
instrument itself was in use in ancient Athens. What he then proceeds to 
tell us about Leonardo of Pisa in connection with the term “fraction” is 
simply a commonplace fact well known to every reader of the history of 
arithmetic, and without the slightest bearing upon the point at issue. It is 
equally beside the mark to assert that ‘“‘Sexagesimal’ fractions is not a 
classical term,” as if anyone had even hinted that it was. 

The denial that the Greeks took 120 as the diameter because of its large 
number of factors is also interesting. Everyone knows that the Babylonians 
had used 60 as a kind of radix, and that the 120 is twice 60, but the question 
is why the Greeks decided to follow in their footsteps. Indeed, the funda- 
mental question is why the Babylonians themselves made use of these 
numbers, and we seem to have no explanation as reasonable as the one 
adduced. Indeed, as to the use of sexagesimal fractions at all by the 
Babylonians, in the sense that is now understood, the reviewer is on rather 
dangerous ground. In spite of all the recent claims in this respect, we have 
yet to find any definite and satisfactory evidence that they conceived of or 
used these forms in any such systematic way as the Greeks. 

This ex cathedra method of settling the law is also seen in the assertion 
that “‘Degree’ is not considered as a derivative from ‘gradus.’”. Of course, 
the Nesselmann suggestion that it is of Arabic origin has been well known 
for many years, but it would be interesting to see how many prominent 
etymologists agree with the statement. Similarly, the characterization 
“absurd,” as applied to the assertion that the logic of our mathematics 
goes back to Plato and Aristotle, will not be accepted generally by historians 
of the science. Likewise, the reviewer’s objection to the prominence given 
to Archimedes, and his statement that Gauss was the greater mathematician, 
are not very serious. When we speak of relative greatness, we judge the work 
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of the man who sets the pace in this world according to the time in which he 
lived and the circumstances under which he labored. 

I, therefore, feel that the method that Professor Karpinski has employed 
in his attempt to discredit the work of the Greeks is quite unworthy of one 
who is well aware of the great debt that we owe to the contributors to scientific 
progress who lived and labored in Athens and in Alexandria. 


Davip EUGENE SMITH 


There is no discredit to the Greeks involved in my review, but rather an 
attempt at a just appreciation of these contributions of Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Hindus, and Arabs which are related to the Greek achievements, 

Von Braunmiihl, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Trigonometrie (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1900), devotes nine pages to Eyyptians and Babylonians and others; 
twenty pages to Greek trigonometry; a half page to Rome; twelve to Hindu; 
and forty-four to the Arabic trigonometry. This indicates clearly that one 
cannot dismiss the mathematics of the Egyptians, Hindus, and Arabs as 
trivial. ‘ 

Further, von Braunmiihl indicates (I, 6) that there was no real trigo- 
nometry in Greece before Hipparchus, whose interest was in spherical trigo- 
nometry. Later the same authority states (I, 26): ‘‘ Naturally the computa- 
tion of plane triangles plays in astronomy a minor réle, wherein lies the reason 
for the earlier development of spherical trigonometry.” Professor Smith 
confuses the solution of triangles by geometrical methods with trigonometrical 
solutions. 

No competent authority now disputes the Babylonian origin of the 
60-system as applied both to the circle and to time, nor can it be denied that 
the Greeks took over this unit and the fractions together with much other 
astronomical material from the Babylonians (see Kugler, Im Bannkreis 
Babels [Miinster, 1910], pp. 116-26). 

The etymologies in question speak for themselves; they are mediaeval, 


and are not involved in our classical heritage. 
Louis C. KarPINsKI 


ON BUDAEUS’ USE OF MARGINAL AND INTERLINEAR 
SIGNS IN BODL. AUCT. L. 4. 3 


The Bodleian volume bearing the foregoing shelf-mark is a composite 
copy of the Letters of Pliny the Younger, containing variant readings, signs, 
and comments by the hand of Budaeus.! On Budaeus’ use of signs in the 
Bodleian volume, Professor Rand has remarked: 

There is one feature of Budaeus’s marginal jottings that at once arouses the 
curiosity of the textual critic, namely, the frequent appearance of the obelus and 


1 Mr. E. G, Hardy, who rediscovered the book, assigned it to Aldus (Journal of 
Philology, XVII, 95 ff.). But Professor E. T. Merrill has demonstrated that it was 
the desk copy of Budaeus (Classical Philology, II, 129 ff.). This view has remained 
unchallenged. 
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the obelus cum puncto. These signs as used by Probus would denote respectively 
a surely spurious and a possibly spurious line or portion of text. But such was 
not the usage of Budaeus; he employed the obelus merely to call attention to 
something that interested him. .... Budaeus appears to have expressed his 
grades of interest rather elaborately—at least I can discover no other purpose for 
the different signs employed. The simple obelus apparently denotes interest, 
the pointed obelus great interest, the doubly pointed obelus intense interest and 
the pointing finger of a carefully drawn hand burning interest.’”! 


If Budaeus followed a system at all, it was not so simple as this. However, 
I incline toward the opinion that Budaeus employed various signs without 
discrimination, as the following lists tend to show. 

So far as I am able to observe from the somewhat limited number of 
photographs at my disposal, the simple obelus (a slightly elongated dash) 
occurs in the margin only; it is not repeated in the interlinear space. Con- 
sequently, it is often impossible to determine its application. Furthermore, 
it is rarely accompanied by a note. Examples: 

133.3, 4: Suades ut historiam scribam, et suades non/solus: multi me hoc 
saepe monuerunt, et ego/ . . . . This passage forms two lines in the Bodleian 
volume; each is accompanied by an obelus. Apart from the inversion of 
me hoc, which Budaeus may have found in P (for M and a read thus), there 
is nothing of textual nature which might have aroused his interest. It may 
be noted that 9.21 saepius dicam (BFa—also P?), inverted in Beroaldus’ 
edition, passes unmarked. That the content of these two lines should have 
gripped Budaeus’ interest is improbable. 

204.28: (mt) hi seu ratio haec seu facilitas stetit, sed fuit tanti. nam regi- 
eee This line has an obelus in the margin, followed by the word 
prouerbium. Though it is not very evident what Budaeus considered of 
proverbial character here, yet it seems not all unreasonable to assume that 
he admired neat turns of rhetorical expression, whether in the precise form of 
proverbs or not. It may be of some significance to note that what more 
nearly approaches an actual proverb (9.20) is accompanied by a pointing 
finger. 

Examples of the pointed obelus (a simple obelus with a dot below): 

23.17: amaritudinis. 

55.22: mari 

56.10: possidet. 


Each of these words is marked with a pointed obelus, which is repeated 


in the margin, but nothing more is added. A similar use of the doubly 
pointed obelus is found, 57.1. 206.25: aduwocamenta. Budaeus had emended 


14 Sixth Century Uncial Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger (edited by 
E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand), p.59. Washington, D.C.: The Carnegie Institution, 1922. 


2 References in this article are by page and line to Professor E. T. Merrill’s critical 
edition, Teubner, 1922. 
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to auocamenta and placed only a pointed obelus in the margin. Accordingly, 
this emendation, which Budaeus considered wortby of a discussion in his 
Annot. in Pand.,' is relegated by Professor Rand to a rather low position in 
Budaeus’ scale of interest. Could this matter really have aroused less 
interest than a simple explanatory gloss, such as dubie, opposite 154.11, and 
marked with a doubly pointed obelus ? 

Examples of the doubly pointed obelus (a simple obelus with dot above 
and below): 

9.18: axaOaperov, the reading in Beroaldus’ edition, is marked with a 
doubly pointed obelus; the margin contains the words al. dxaramdAaucrov, 
a variant, apparently from Catanaeus. 

35.6: optimum is so marked in text and margin, with the addition of 
ces. 8. (Caesar scilicet) in margin. 

154.11: manu has a doubly pointed obelus in the text and dubie, an 
explanatory gloss, in the margin. 

306.18: quae has a doubly pointed obelus in the text, but there is no 
mark nor word in the margin. Budaeus apparently meant to cancel the 
word. 

In the foregoing examples a doubly pointed obelus has been used to 
mark: (1) a Catanaean reading; (2) an obvious note; (8) an explanatory 
gloss; (4) the cancellation of a word. 

Examples of the pointing finger: 

9.20: nam gratia malorum tam infida est quam tpsi. This sentiment 
may well have made a deep appeal to Budaeus. 

10.17: experieris non Dianam magis montibus quam Mineruam inerrare. 

24.1-3: A hand points to the interlinear space, apparently to direct 
attention to the whole sentence. Pliny is praising the compositions of an 
unknown Pompeius Saturninus. I fail to see how this passage could possibly 
have aroused “burning interest” in any person except Saturninus himself. 

38.2: Livius is written in the margin, while a hand points to the name in 
the text. 

38.13: Aeschines is written in the margin; a hand points to the name in 
the text. In the same line occurs Demosthenes’ name,but without sign or 
comment. 

Apart from the signs mentioned thus far, there are others, occurring 
more or less frequently, but not recognized by Professor Rand. A few 


205.3: This marks the close of viii.2. In the Aldine edition, Hom. II. 
ix. 319 is quoted. The line is essential for the thought, and very probably 
was quoted by Pliny. Editors before Aldus omit the line; no extant MS 
of Pliny has preserved it. In Beroaldus’ edition this letter ends about the 
middle of a page. Opposite the last line in the right margin of the Bodleian 


1Cf. Classical Philology, II, 154. 
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volume is an odd sign, a circular figure with a sweep to the right, which is 
repeated at the bottom of the page, where the Homeric line follows in the 
hand of Budaeus. 

197.28: A half-line, ne wacua .... simu (lachra) has a line drawn 
through it, ending with an elaborate flourish in the right hand margin. 
Since the text presents no difficulties here, it appears that the sign was 
employed to call attention to the sentiment only. The sign is complicated 
and striking; more so, at any rate, than the various kinds of obeli. If 
Budaeus was actually indicating grades of interest, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he would have affixed this peculiar sign to lines of extraordinary appeal. 
But this passage does not fall within the realm of subjects that were of particu- 
lar interest to Budaeus. 

23.21 is accompanied by a sign which may be an elaboration of the doubly 
pointed obelus. Neither the text nor the thought present any peculiarities 
that appear noteworthy. In the margin are the words mrona (matrona) 
docta. 

A cross accompanies the following passages: 

29.8: This is a Greek passage which is not quite correct. 

308.8: Before iselastici stands a cross, which is repeated in the margin 
without comment. 

83.16: Arriae illius is followed by a cross, and in the right margin is a 
hand, pointing to note: memorabilis femina arria uxor peti. 

210.21: patiens is followed by a cross, which is repeated in the margin. 
At this point begins the great lacuna of the eighth book.! I cite only these 
four passages. A cross has been employed to mark a slight error in Greek; 
apparently to call attention to a foreign word; to refer to a simple marginal 
note; to indicate a great lacuna of ten Letters, filled only after the wonderful 
MS P had been discovered. I cannot comprehend how the same emotional 
accompaniment could possibly have attached itself to these four passages 
which differ so widely from one another. Neither in the signs singled out by 
Professor Rand nor in those which I have added does a strict uniformity 
of use manifest itself on the part of Budaeus. 


Atrrep P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES, SUMMER SESSION, 
JULY 7-AUGUST 16, 1924 


Teachers and graduate students in the classics, history, and related sub- 
jects are invited to attend the second Summer Session of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 


1A reproduction of this and the following page of the Bodleian volume may be 
found in A Sizth Century Uncial, etc., Plate XVII. Plate XVIII shows very plainly 
other signs employed by Budaeus. 
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The work will be conducted by Professor Grant Showerman, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who was Annual Professor in the School in 1922-23 
and Director of the first Summer Session in 1923. 

The subjects of study will be: (1) History of the City of Rome; (2) 
Monuments of Ancient, Early Christian, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern 
Rome; (8) Life and Letters of the Classical Period; (4) A Limited Number 
of Sites Outside of Rome. The whole will form a single unified and compre- 
hensive course designed to give the student a thorough acquaintance with the 
city in its most important phases. 

The lectures will be given in the Academy building, before the monu- 
ments, and at the sites. Library, museum, and mail privileges of the Acad- 
emy will be open to the students. 

Living rates may be calculated at about $1.50 a day. Total expenses, 
including voyage and Academy fee of $50, may be estimated at somewhat 
less than $500. 

For further details write to Professor Grant Showerman, 410 North 
Butler Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Les Origines indo-européennes des metres grecs. By A. MeEruet. 
Paris: Les Presses universitaires de France, 1923. Pp. vii+79. 


The importance of this monograph is far greater than either its title 
or its length would suggest; if its conclusions are accepted, a considerable 
modification must be made in some of the current conceptions of Greek 
metrics; in any case, the reviewer is of opinion that the author’s argumenta- 
tion should be weighed with great care and impartiality. The book is 
written with the self-restrained brilliancy which is characteristic of M. 
Meillet, who frankly confesses himself to be a linguist, not a metrician or a 
Hellenist. Surely an impartial study of a difficult problem by so profound 
a scholar merits a consideration which the reviewer cannot feel for West- 
phal’s Allgemeine Metrik der indogermanischen und semitischen Vélker 
(Berlin, 1892); and it connects our knowledge of Greek meters with the 
marvellously detailed Vedic Metre of E. V. Arnold (Cambridge, 1905), and, 
for the later period, with A. Weber’s Uber die Metrik der Inder (Berlin, 
1863). 

M. Meillet seeks to compare certain Greek meters with those of the 
Veda, stating only what is positively known concerning the latter system, 
ignoring theories based merely on Greek evidence, and omitting purely 
Greek developments, as in the lyrics (these same silences hold true, by 
implication, for the rich post-Vedic developments in Indian metrics). 
There is nothing in the classical (or Indian) writers on metrics to explain 
the genesis or the history of the meters which they discuss, but he holds 
the resemblances between the two systems to be too close and detailed to 
be the result of mere chance or parallel development, and he believes that 
there was a certain nucleus of Indo-European meter as there was of Indo- 
European religion. The problems of origin and history can be solved, in 
his view, only by the comparative method. 

Comparison is possible only where the rhythmic structure of the 
languages concerned is the same, whence the only metric comparable with 
the Greek is the Vedic, for in these two alone is the pitch-accent, inde- 
pendent of length and stress, preserved. Thus Byzantine Greek, Baltic, 
and Slavic, where the tone tends to be associated with length and stress, 
cannot be cited as evidence for Indo-European metrics, especially as the 
two latter are known only at a late period. Teutonic and Celtic are even 
more inapplicable as having a pure stress accent. The only other languages 
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which might come under consideration are Archaic Latin and Iranian. In 
the former the material is scanty, though retaining traces of the primitive 
rhythmic form; in the latter the texts as written have obliterated any 
difference between long and short vowels. Hence one again returns to 
Greek and Vedic, the former the more valuable because of its variety of 
themes and dialects, the latter more monotonous and lacking the epic, but 
less reduced to schematic form than the Greek. ‘‘Independent of pitch,” 
M. Meillet writes (pp. 9, 10, 11), ‘Indo-European rhythm rested simply on 
the quantitative difference of syllables .... resulting solely from the 
succession of short and long syllables; the metric unity in Ancient Greek 
and in Vedic is the syllable. .... These traits arise from the phonetic 
structure of the language in the two groups, Vedic and Ancient Greek; 
since this structure is inherited from the Indo-European, it must be 
admitted that the same traits existed in Indo-European metrics.” 

The general proportion of long syllables to short in Attic and in Vedic 
prose is given as 3:2; and the most natural sequence is ~-, though ~~-, 
wom; O20 CN once 660 caomnne , are found, but ~~~ is avoided if 
possible. 

In Greek three types of verse are found: declamatory (notably in 
iambic trimeter and dactylic hexameter), where ~~ =-; lyric (glyconic, 
alcaic, sapphic), where the temps faible has measures which permit one 
short syllable while others allow two, but where resolution is not permitted; 
and free lyric (as in dramatic choruses), where the utmost freedom prevails. 
There is, M. Meillet contends (pp. 29-30), no exact regularity as is the 
case in the bars of modern music, and the lines cannot be divided into 
feet, whether in Ancient Greek or in Vedic. 

It is precisely here that the thesis advanced by the author will probably 
meet with the chief amount of opposition from the adherents of the classical 
theories of meter, whether in Greek or in Sanskrit. Yet, in fairness, it 
must be remembered that both in Greece and in India the theories of meter 
were developed at a relatively late date, long after the meters themselves 
had come into existence; and it may be maintained with some show of 
plausibility that the schemes of Greek and Indian metricians alike were 
artificial attempts to fit into a rigid bed the sequences of long and short 
syllables without knowledge of the historic course of development. 

The Greek meters best comparable with the Vedic are the lyric songs 
(as of Sappho or Alcaeus), where the verse has a fixed number of syllables 
(the last anceps) without division into feet, with a rhythm determined 
solely by long and short syllables at determined intervals, and arranged in 
strophic form. Thus the normal form of the Vedic tristubh is ===~=<|-~- 
||---=, as compared with the sapphic =»----L-----= or the alcaic 
=---=-~~-~= (cf. also the glyconies of Anacreon and the ithyphallics of 
Archilochus). In both systems the first part of the verse is in great part 
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free;! the latter part is fixed. Nevertheless, there is a Vedic tendency 
toward an iambic movement which later becomes rigidly determined.? 

An entire chapter (pp. 43-47) is devoted by M. Meillet to the question 
of --=-. This is found in the hexameter, in iambo-trochaics, and in 
anapaestics, but not in Vedic or in Greek songs. The author considers this 
a Greek (probably an Ionic) invention. Highly important in the hexa- 
meter and in anapaestics, the equivalence is relatively rare in iambo- 
trochaics, which are precisely the Vedic meters par excellence. Yet it is 
scarcely correct to say, with M. Meillet (p. 48), that this equivalence is 
not found in classical Sanskrit, for as early as the Mahabharata we have the 
matrachandas and the ganacchandas, whose essence is that they are meas- 
ured by mdatras (‘“‘morae’’) instead of by fixed sequences of long and 
short syllables, and that for any long syllable two short syllables may be 
substituted. This oversight does not affect the conclusions of the author, 
and the development of the equivalence in the two systems was doubtless 
independent, though forming an interesting parallel. 

Even the iambo-trochaic systems have some points in common in 
Greek and Vedic, though the equivalence ~-=-, common in the 
iambic trimeter, finds no counterpart in the Veda; and the trimeter is 
used xara orixov, whereas the Vedic trigtubh and jagati are only in strophes. 
Both have obligatory caesurae, in the trimeter after the fifth or seventh 
syllable, and in the Veda after the fourth or fifth. The chief difference is 
that in the jagati the free measures precede the caesura, while in the 
trimeter they are distributed (chiefly in the middle), so that we have: 


a) jagatt: =====----~- x, tending to the form‘ 
6) Jagd: Bacon ane 
¢) trimeter: so os. TevecE 


A consideration of the two systems leads M. Meillet to conclude (p. 51) 
that “le trimétre iambique n’est pas une création des Grecs. ... Il a été 
dégagé d’un ensemble complexe, et obtenu par le choix d’une forme spéciale, 
et par des normalisations.”” The jagait passes ultimately into the chief 
epic meter, the loka, of the form: ====, ~--=||====, ~- =, the termi- 
nation -= recalling that of the trimeter scazon. In Indian, however, the 
Greek distinction between the iambic and the trochaic type does not exist, 
since Vedic verse is unfettered at the beginning; and the Greek systems 
represent two distinct normalizations from an initial type close to the 
Vedic, the tendency in both being toward the iambic form, and the Vedic 
verses of eight, eleven, and twelve syllables being closer to the archetype 
than the Greek iambo-trochaics. 


1 For statistics see Arnold, pp. 188, 194. 
2See E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, pp. 273-77. 


3 Weber, pp. 290-326; Hopkins, pp. 193, 336-56; C. Cappeller, Die Ganachandas, 
Leipzig, 1872. 


4See Arnold, pp. 184-85. 
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The hexameter, despite the early date of its appearance in Greek, is 
not as ancient as the iambo-trochaic meters. It finds no counterpart in 
Indian, and the difficulty of adjusting the Greek vocabulary to its require- 
ments is significant. M. Meillet holds (pp. 61-63) that it is a learned 
meter, ‘“‘a verse where all is artificial and traditional: the vocabulary full 
of archaic words; a grammar where old forms maintain themselves side 
by side with new, and where Aeolic forms are found beside Ionic; a mixed 
phonology of forms of various dates and various dialects.” In origin it is 
Aegaean, adapted to Greek; and it does not arise from a union of two short 
verses. 

The elegiac pentameter resembles the éloka in the fixed form of its 
second member, and the Vedic dvipada viradj in being decasyllabic, though 
the Indian meter is iambic and, while not found in Ancient Greek, has 
analogues in the accentual verse of Modern Greek, as in a poem by D. .G 
Sakellaropoulos :! 


Tari pw’ dpvera ; 70! cav reBavw 
dev ovdAdoyterau ’s TO pyypa ’ravw 
TOV Epwrd pas, 0a piéy avOn 
Ta TEpagpeva; daxpuBpeypeva. 
Similar stanzas, though also accentual, are found in Lithuanian, as:? 
Siasiitia mana, “My little sister, 
Jaunéji mana, My little youngling, 
Kodel nebavi Why hast thou not been 
Pas motinid ? Beside (our) mother” ? 


M. Meillet holds, moreover, that, even if the dactylic pentameter finds no 
parallel in Vedic, the introduction of the dactyl makes its development 
natural; and that in its arrangment it recalls Vedic strophes in which short 
verses follow long lines of similar structure (e.g., the satobrhali in 12: 
8: 12: 8). 

This suggestion of the foreign origin of the hexameter, also advanced, 
as M. Meillet states (p. 60), by K. Meister in his Die homerische Kunst- 
sprache (Leipzig, 1921)—a book which the reviewer has not yet been able 
to see—raises a question of rather interesting implications for the origin 
of Greek meters. The names of many of the feet suggest a foreign origin. 
This obviously holds for the Kpyrixds (~~ —) and the ModAogads (~--); and 
the word édeyos is probably Asianic, perhaps Phrygian. The Baxxeios 


TTavedAnvios ’AvOodoyla, Athens, 1899, p. 590; cf. pp. 12, 125. 

2E. Wolter, Liet&vigska Chrestomatija, Petrograd, 1903-4, coll. 340-41; cf. A. 
Sleicher, Litawisches Lesebuch, Prague, 1857, pp. 11-12. The meter seems fairly 
common in Lithuanian. 

3 Cf., for Vedic stanzas, Arnold, pp. 8, 236-37, 244-49. 


4E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1916, 
p. 240. 
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(~~~) is clearly associated with the cult of Bacchus, a non-Hellenic deity ; 
the daxrvduxds (~~~) is similarly connected, it may be suggested, with the 
dactyls, who passed from Crete to Ida; and the iayBos (~~) may be Thraco- 
Phrygian in origin.! The major Ionic (~-~--~) bore the alternative name of 
Tlepouxds, and the reason alleged for this appellation is decidedly intriguing: 
da 7d Tas ivropias Tas Teporxas TovTw TO pérpw yeypadba (Scholion B on 
Hephaestion, ed. Westphal, p. 135:6-7).2, What inferences are to be 
drawn from these names? tpoxatos (~~), omovdeios (--), xopeios (~~~), 
dvaraotos (~~~), and probably wuppiyus (~~) are Greek; the rest are 
foreign in origin. It would be most rash to pronounce a decision offhand, 
but perhaps the problem would repay investigation, especially as affecting 
the question of the Indo-European, Greek, foreign, or mixed provenance of 
the Hellenic meters. 

The Greek anapaestics find no parallel in Vedic, though their freedom 
recalls the liberty of Vedic verse. On the other hand, it should have been 
noted, perhaps, that there is an anapaestic foot in classical Sanskrit, and 
even a perfect acataleptic anapaestic tetrameter, the tofaka (a Prakrit, not 
a Sanskrit, word),? which also occurs in Greek in isolated verses, as 
Simonides, 30B, 2: 

dva Awriov dvOeucev rediov, 


or Solon, 42B, 1: 
mepvdraypevos dvbpa exarrov dpa. 


The Greek free lyric, so well exemplified by Pindar, finds no parallel 
in Indian, but is a purely Greek learned development, coming especially 
from Asia Minor and largely influenced by non-Hellenic models. 

In his concluding chapter (pp. 76-78) M. Meillet touches upon the 
problems of Avesta verse and the Saturnian. The former is purely numer- 
ical (verses of 7+9; 4+7; 7+7; and 7+5, 7+5, 7+7+5, 7+7+-5, for 
the Gathas, and octosyllabic liues for the Younger Avesta); yet it is 
possible that it presents an even earlier stage than the Vedic meters.4 The 
latter appears to fall into two hemistichs, the first of seven and the second 
of six syllables, each half-accented on the first syllable, and the first half 


1 Boisacq, pp. 363-64; cf. “IauBos dvoua wédews wept Tpolay (Hesychius). Iambe 
replaces Baubo in one version of the Demeter-myth (Hymni Homerici v. 192-205)> 
and there was an Iambia Kome near the Gulf of Akaba (Ptolemy Geographia VI. vii. 3). 

2Can this statement contain a reminiscence of the octosyllabic non-quantitative 
verse of the later Avesta, found in quantitative form in the classical Sanskrit Sloka ? 
It can scarcely allude to the standard epic verse of Firdausi, which is of the type 


Yee eevee we, 


3 Weber, pp. 378-79. 


4J. H. Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 17-27; 
cf. Arnold, p. 19. 
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containing three accents, while the second has two.! M. Meillet is of opinion 
that the Saturnian “has doubtless proceeded from the same type which 
developed in India into the jagati and tristubh verses, in Greece into the 
sapphics and alcaics on the one hand, and into the iambic trimeter on the 
other hand. But at Rome, as in the Avesta meter, quantity has been 
sacrificed, and even the number of syllables has ceased to be fixed.” 
Finally, Lithuanian verse, despite the profound alterations introduced by 
its change from pitch to stress accent, seems to continue Indo-European 
types, as in its octosyllabic verses of the type: Thiewe musu danguiesis 
(“our heavenly Father’’)?. And it might be added that very much of 
Albanian poetry (likewise accentual) is characterized by octosyllabic verse.* 
Whether there was a system of Indo-European meter is part of the 
larger problem of whether there was an Indo-European civilization. A 
consideration of the question from every possible point of view seems to 
lead to the conclusion that the germs were readily existent in the Indo- 
European period, even before the fateful separation into the centum and 
salem groups, and that from these germs each people developed its own 
civilization in its own way, modified by its special conditions and by the 
allogenous races with which it came in contact. To have recognized this 
fact, and to have sought to determine what were the germs so far as meter 
is concerned, entitles M. Meillet’s study to the careful consideration of 
Hellenists and linguists alike, as well as of all who may be engaged in the 
problems of the development of the Indo-European race as a whole. 


Lovis H. Gray 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
March 1, 1924 


Observationes Metricae. By ALEXANDER TuryN. Reprint from Los 
xxv, 1921-22. 


If, as I presume, this is a doctoral dissertation Dr. Turyn has earned his 
degree. He has studied and quotes appositely a large number of writers on 
metrik. He knows what a Reizianum is, a Maecenatianum, a hemiepes, a 
cholodochmius, a telesilleum, a choloanapaestus, a quaternary enhoplius and 
an ischiorrhogic dochmiac. 

1W. M. Lindsay, in AJPh, XIV (1893), pp. 304-11; he further (pp. 328-32) 
suggests that the Saturnian may be developed from a meter resembling that of the 
Vedic gadyatri. E. Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik, Halle, 1893, pp. 176 ff., 213, seeks 
to trace Teutonic verse to gdyatri and tristubh or jagalt types. 

2Cf. Wolter, coll. 11-13, 15-17, 80, 92, 205-9, 231, 363, 398-99, 438-39, 446-47. 

3A. Straticd, Manuale di letteratura albanese, Milan, 1896, p. 60; numerous 


examples may be found, for instance, in A. Dozon, Manuel de la langue chkipe, Paris, 
1878, pp. 85 ff. 
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And he can chop up a Greek lyric and apply this terminology to the 
fragments in the most approved modern fashion. His main thesis that the 
“licenses” of the new dithyrambic and of later popular lyric can be found in 
Pindar is true enough if we define licenses rightly. If license means admission 
of quantitative equivalents and the juxtaposition of what when described in 
terms of telesilleum and ischiorrhogic dochmiacs seem incongruous feet, the 
thing to be explained is not the licenses which would be taken naturally by 
any poet who had an ear for rhythm and which are common to Greek and 
English poetry, but the conventions which forbade these licenses in the 
severer forms of verse.! There is no turn of rhythm that may not be expected 
after Archilochus. But, asks Dr. Turyn, if Pindar’s meters were licentious, 
why did not the comedians and the metrists who attacked Euripides and 
Timotheus assail him? The ingenious answer is that Pindar was a Pytha- 
gorean (which, by the way, Wilamowitz denies) and was popular at Athens 
because of his laudatory dithyramb. But I doubt if Pindar’s licenses gave 
the same kind of offense as those of Euripides and Timotheus. There is no 
evidence that he held a single syllable for an indefinite number of musical 
trills or that he handled any recognized metrical form as roughly as Euripides 
did the polyschematic glyconic. 

Before entering into these details, however, I would raise the previous 
question, not against Dr. Turyn, but against his teachers and authorities. 
What is either the proof or the use of the entire method of the new metrik 
which he follows? Having read Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles some 
twenty times with students I have probably had as much practice in the 
viva voce teaching of Greek meters as the new metrists, and I am quite 
confident that you cannot teach students to read metrically with their termi- 
nology and their schemes. Is there, then, any scientific proof of the schemes ? 
I asked the question in my paper “Choriambic Dimeter, etc.,”? and have 
been waiting more than ten years for an answer. The fact that it is mathe- 
matically possible to divide the lines as they do proves nothing. The only 
available method of proof is to show that their schemes correspond more 
nearly to the natural divisions emphasis and pauses of the Greek texts, and 
in spite of repeated challenges they never have even attempted this.’ Dr. 
Turyn for example writes out Pindar, Ol. ix. 21 ff., as follows: 

21 éyw d€ rou didav wodw [22] parepais iamb.+dimeter choriamb.+2 iambi 
émipd€ywv dordais, 
23 Kai dydvopos trou Reizianum 
Oacoov kat vads bromrépov mavTa dim. choloanapaestus+spondeus 
(iambus concisus) 


1Cf. Class. Phil., V, 393. 
2 Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XXVIII, 57-98. 


3 Cf. Class. Phil., XVII, 171; XVI, 396-97, XIII, 99; VIII, 110, vs. 618; III, 
360, 354. 
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25 dyyeAiav réempw dochmius claudus (cholodochmius) 
Tavrav, i OW TW Mol dim. choriamb.+-anap. 
prdiw maddapa 
éaiperov iamb.+anap.+spond. 


Xapirwv vénopat Kazrov 
kéivat yap d-mracav Ta Téprv’ ayaGoi iamb.+dim. choriamb.+ 
hendecasyll. 
St kai codoi xara Saiwov’ dvipes  sapphicus dxépados (dim. 
choriamb.+i) 
Does he, does anybody really read it in that way making Aw porepais a felt 
choriambic and divorcing padepais from dodais, and again making a felt 
choriambic of ovy rive wou and reprv’ dyaGoi? and leaving the other syllables 
to take care of themselves ?! 

If any choriambic group preceded by an irregular group of anything 
from four to six morae may be called a choriambic dimeter you can pick 
out choriambic dimeters anywhere in Greek lyric, and if it amuses you 
label what is left Reizianum or acephalic Sapphic hendecasyllable or what 
you will. But what aid does it give to modern pedagogical practice of viva 
voce reading in the classroom, or what light does it throw on the conscious 
metrical procedure of the poet who never dreamed of these terms ? 

All that we really need to make ancient meters intelligible is the six or 
eight forms of ascending and descending feet and a little common sense about 
upward beats, holds, pauses and equivalents—that and an ear and perhaps 
some acquaintance with Swinburne and Shelley. 

Paut SHOREY 


Pindars Pythien. Erklirt von Orro ScHrogpErR. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1922. Price 1.50. 


Pindari Carmina. Recensuit Orro ScHroEpER. Editionis Prioris 
Autotypice iteratae Appendix. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1923. 


Dr. Schroeder would gladly have crowned his long service to Pindaric 
studies by a revision of his larger edition and an exhaustive, exegetical 
commentary on the Pythian Odes. The present cost of printing and the 
timidity of publishers have limited him to an Appendix Pindarica of some 
fifty-eight pages of fine Latin print and an edition of the Pythian Odes 
restricted to ‘‘das unerlisslich Notwendige.”’ Both will be indispensable 
to the library of the Pindar scholar and deserve critical weighing and com- 
parison with Professor Wilamowitz’ Pindaros. I may undertake this later. 
At present my space and my time allow little more than an announcement. 
The commentary on the Pythian Odes discusses all the familiar cruces and 
evades few if any difficulties of text criticism, chronology, or interpretation. 


1 Cf. Class. Phil., V, 518. 
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Dr. Schroeder quotes Gildersleeve frequently, sometimes with approval, some- 
times with dissent, but always with respect for the “unverichtlicher Gram- 
maticus” und “der verstindige Gildersleeve.” Jebb he knows, but makes 
little use of. There is little reference to other English or American work. 
Like Wilamowitz he is apparently contemptuous of Christ. A few specimens 
of the commentary must stand for all the detail for which there is no space. 
In Pyth. i. 6 he construes rvpds as genitive of separation. Ini. 92 he reads 
évrparéXos. In ii. 56 he construes in the order rd rAovreiv codias civ Tixga 
motpov adporov. I think I can prove that the Greek order codias dpurrov 
is also the right interpretation, but will not attempt it now. To yévor’ ofos 
écoi pabwv he devotes a long excursus which in the Appendix (p. 515), he 
laments, failed to convince Wilamowitz, “Qui nunc paiv Kadds Tot x.t.A. 
coniungere non dubitat vir praeter ceteros Graece doctus.” In Pyth. ii. 90 
he interprets repuroas orafuas of a heavily weighted scale by trying to pull 
down the other pan of which envy only makes its own heart heavier. In 
the Appendix he regrets that this interpretation, though approved by 
Wilamowitz, fugit Britannos and particularly Sandys who follows Gilder- 
sleeve. In iii. 44 deparve his “Bot eine Gasse durch die Flamme”’ invites 
comparison with Gildersleeve’s “imperfect of vision in an intercalated 
clause.” In iii. 59 he separates éoxdéra and Ovarais dpaciv as I did.! In 
iv. 97 ff. he seems to follow Gildersleeve in finding Grobheit in Pelias’ speech. 
In iv. 146 he renders xaAva, etc., “obscurare pietatem.” His long inter- 
pretation of xi. 55-58, he rejoices in the Appendix (p. 519), has convinced 
Wilamowitz it is surely improbable. aivav tBpw darépvyev must express the 
familiar Pindaric thought of overcoming the temptation to insolence in 
prosperity and is correctly rendered by Sandys’ “avoideth fell insolence.’’ 
But I am exceeding my limits. It would be useless to say anything about 
metrik. For Schroeder, like other new metricians, never answers objections 
but merely repeats his own schemes as if they proved themselves. He 
starts from the assumption (Appendix, p. 505) that as far back as 1872 
Henri Weil “ex Aeolicis numeris famosos illos logaoedos expulit,” and that the 
new metrik is now established. Neither he nor any other advocate of its 
scansions ever clearly explains whether their reason for accepting them is 
that this seems to be the doctrine of the later ancients or that the verses can 
really be proved to read better so. Dr. Schroeder, however, to judge by 
the few lines I heard from his lips, does try to practice his theories. Professor 
Wilamowitz certainly does not or in 1913 did not. 

The excursus on the Pythian Odes contains a useful interpretation of the 
Theban dithyrambus to which the Appendix adds interpretations of the 
paeans and other new finds. The books, I repeat, are indispensable for 
every Pindar scholar. 

PauL SHOREY 


' Cf. Class. Phil., V, 94. 
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Kostes Palamas: A Hundred Voices. Translated by AristipEs E. 
PHouTRIDES, with Introduction and Notes. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. vi+227. 


Life Immovable by Kostes Palamas was the subject of a cordial and some- 
what extended review in the columns of Classical Philology for April, 1920. 
Since then the gifted and loyal translator, Aristides Phoutrides, has given 
us A Hundred Voices, containing the eponymous short poems, which are 
descriptive sketches from a wide world of tangible things and elusive thought, 
selections from The Hymns and Songs of Wrath and from The Great Visions, 
to which are added A Few More Songs. The whole is from the second and 
hitherto untranslated part of Life Immovable. In an Introduction the trans- 
lator includes a brief general criticism, together with a study of Hesiodic 
Reminiscences in the ‘‘ Ascraean”’ of Kostes Palamas. 

On this second volume I should venture to pass about the same judgment 
as was embodied in my very conscientious review mentioned above, although 
many of the offerings do seem a bit more subtle and elusive than the general 
run of their predecessors. Many readers will rise from their first perusal 
of these pages with a slightly bewildered feeling that they have been wandering 
among beautiful and unusual things, ‘‘dreams of lilies and thirsts of nations,” 
without quite comprehending ail that is seen; but they will not escape the 
lure and challenge to return. To encourage one’s struggle with the more 
difficult poems one will find many examples of the easily comprehended and 
of the divine simplicity that goes straight to the heart. 

Over against the heartfelt conviction of the present modest reviewer 
that the poetry of our author has high value and real distinction it is my 
duty to quote from a scholarly critic in the London Times who states that 
there has been much “uncritical adulation” of Palamas in America and gives 
this summary. ‘He is often a true poet, but often a too hasty spinner of 
words either from excess of feeling or tenuity of thought.” 

However, I could not quite let it go at that so I submitted my two volumes 
to an American poet, not without sound training in criticism, and received 
the enthusiastic verdict: ‘‘To be ranked among the greatest contemporary 
poets’ In my previous notice I emphasized the difficulty and danger of 
such a decision, but with all diffidence I am prepared to submit that estimate 
as a deliberate judgment. Naturally, I cannot again presume on a generous 
editor for enough space to enable his subscribers to judge for themselves on 
the basis of quotations, so I must content myself with praying that the chance 
reader whose attention may have been arrested by this tribute may care to 
turn to the longer review of four years ago. 

In conclusion I venture to assert that lovers of great poetry will find 
genuine pleasure in this Athenian student and dreamer and “maker,” who 
has “wings for a translucid azure space.” I do not need to warn intelligent 
seekers that many poems will prove disappointing, for that is a part of the 
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law of life; but I do believe that they will find enough wonder and beauty 
and power to make them sympathize with the glowing tribute of my poet 
friend. 

Again the Harvard Press is to be thanked for an admirable bit of book 
work. 


F. B. R. H&LLEMsS 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Inscriptions latines de V Algérie. Tome premier: inscriptions de la 
proconsulaire. Par SrépHane Gseiu. Paris: Champion, 1922. 


The story of the production of the eighth volume of the CIL reads like 
the plot of a D’Annunzian tragedy. The brilliant young Willmanns, soon 
after his return from Roman Africa, where he had been collecting and verify- 
ing the material for that volume, died before he could bring his task to comple- 
tion. The still unfinished work fell upon the shoulders of the older Mommsen. 
Among those whom Mommsen called to his assistance was J. Schmidt. 
Schmidt went to Africa, but after a short period of devotion to his researches, 
was forced home by a severe fever. From the ill health resulting he never 
recovered. He died in 1894. The work went on, however—aided by 
finds intelligently reported by amateur epigraphists, travelers, soldiers, 
doctors, colonists—and by 1916 Volume VIII and four supplementa had 
passed through the press. 

Now there enters the field over a part of the territory covered by the 
Corpus a new publication, sponsored by the Gouvernement Générale de l’ Algérie 
and edited by the noted French authority on Roman Africa, Stéphane Gsell, 
entitled Inscriptions latines de l Algérie, the first volume of which has now 
appeared. The desirability of some such fresh collection is keenly realized 
by those familiar with field conditions in Africa. A great number of inscrip- 
tions is being turned up yearly, many even during the war when the more 
efficient Teutonic prisoner took the place of the slothful Arab in the excava- 
tions. The mere centralization of all the inscriptions from a given site in 
one volume would of itself be no small contribution. 

Four volumes of the new work are contemplated, embracing the following 
territory as comprised in modern Algeria: I, Proconsulaire; II, Confédération 
Cirtéenne; III, Numidie militaire; IV, Maurétanies Sitifienne et Césarienne. 
An appendix to the fourth volume will contain the inscriptions on the smaller, 
movable objects, the iistrumentum, collected from all Algeria. At the same 
time some of these latter (such, e.g., as legionary brick stamps) will be 
inserted in the collection in geographical order as they often furnish useful 
information on the history of the site where found. The advantage of this 
arrangement is obvious: only the first volume has appeared and ten years is 
the time allotted to the completion of the task. To be compelled to await the 
publication of the fourth volume for the collected inscriptions on the instru- 
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mentum would cause unnecessary inconvenience. The medium of communi- 
cation is French. This will certainly commend itself to many: the Latiniza- 
tion of modern conceptions, to which there is no DuCange, causes frequent 
and unnecessary confusion. 

The Preface discusses the extent and boundaries of the different African 
provinces and a freshly drawn map in the Appendix indicates the territory 
pertinent to the volume and gives the ancient and modern names of the 
sites. The important localities have historical introductions which are 
thoroughly well done. 

As in the Corpus, the inscriptions are given in geographical order, but 
with some important differences in the arrangement of material under each 
locality. For example, the epitaphs are all assembled, without exception, 
distinct from the non-funerary tituli. The inscriptions on the miliaria 
are placed together in the last chapter. Gratifying, also, are the indices at 
the end of the volume which make the contents of this first volume accessible 
at once. In Additions et corrections are included inscriptions discovered up 
to the very moment of going to press: seven or eight years later than the 
latest included in the last supplement to the eighth volume of the Corpus 
(1914). 

The reprinting from the Corpus of all the important comment and bibli- 
ography on each inscription appearing in the older work would have added 
to the usefulness of this volume, but the editor has had to content himself 
with references to the CJL. For the new inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the information—so far as my testing of it has gone—is quite full and illumi- 
nating. Gsell covered the territory, or much of it, in person and the amount 
which he has added to the collections of the Corpus, what of new inscriptions, 
what of corrections and further light upon old, is a monument to his scholar- 
ship and devotion. Such a study on the ground is very timely. The intensi- 
fied efforts of the French to develop this territory has led to a great deal of 
building and old inscribed stones are being used to make fences or are being 
immured in the walls of houses. How much more will come from the sands 
of Africa can be realized only by one who has recently traversed its roads 
or viewed the remains of some Roman city slowly emerging from its sleep 
of centuries. There will be many supplementa. 

Wituiam Stuart Messer 
DartmMouTH CoLLEGE 
Hanover, New HAmMpPsHIRE 


Horace, Odes and Epodes. A Study in Poetic Word Order. By H. 
Darnury Naytor, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 
As Professor Naylor suggests in his Introductory the “book is not a 


new commentary on part of Horace.” It is ‘‘a study in poetic order with 
illustrations from the Odes, C. 8., and Epodes of Horace.” The book contains 
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Introductory, pp. ix-x, Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xxx, and Text and Notes, 
pp. 1-274. In the Prolegomena in fifty-three paragraphs are listed the 
various types of word order found in Horace with all the instances of their 
occurrence. In the Text and Notes attempt is made to show interpretation 
based merely upon the kind of word order found. In this study which is 
a valuable contribution in the field of word order, where little has been done, 
two things have been accomplished. The fact that Latin poetry is not 
merely an ingenious arrangement of long and short syllables has been empha- 
sized. The more important contributions are the complete lists of instances 
of the different types of word order found in Horace, such lists as are needed 
from many authors before definite results in this field can be obtained. The 
new interpretations are of relatively small importance. 

It is certainly true, as Professor Naylor maintains, that word order is 
“no more negligible in poetry than it is in prose.’”” He seems, however, to 
make the mistake of considering that the sole motive for abnormality of 
word order is emphasis. It is true that this does play an important part 
in the word order both in prose and poetry, although very much has been 
attributed to this which should be assigned to other causes. 

Emphasis is very commonly brought about by separating words from 
their normal relations. However, no particular position can be said to be 
emphatic. Very weak as well as striking new words may occupy initial 
position, and final position may be occupied by words crowded out or eagerly 
awaited for suspense. 

With free word order where first things come first it is very difficult 
and at present impossible to state just what normal position is. For 
example, the subject of the sentence, if not previously mentioned, would 
be expected to come first, but for the sake of sentence connection or suspense 
might be delayed. If it has already been spoken of in a previous sentence, 
the new idea would naturally have prior position. Nor has it yet been proved 
that Professor J. P. Postgate is correct in his contention that normally 
“adjectives, except those of number and quanity, immediately follow the 
noun.” Arthur T. Walker (Class. Jour., XIII, 644 ff.) seems rather success- 
fully to contend that adjectives more often precede the noun. Doubtless 
in many cases the adjective as a new idea should take precedence not for 
emphasis but as first thought of. 

Whatever the truth about emphasis may be, many other considerations 
enter into the study of word order. In Greek poetry it is easily demonstrable 
that poetic considerations have developed certain types of sentence not found 
in early or simple prose. Such peculiar forms of sentence abounding in Homer 
and found with frequency in the Tragedians have been adopted by Plato 
to such an extent that they became a mannerism in his later writings. The 
placing of the verb just before final position, of which Naylor cites many 
instances, is a good example. 
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The insertion of a foreign word between the noun and epithet is not so 
much a matter of emphasis as an order adopted from poetry for poetic 
reasons. Its rate of usage in Dem. Spoudias is 5 per cent, Isocrates 10 per 
cent, Dem. De Corona 17 per cent, homer 26 per cent, Sophocles 30.5 per 
cent, Euripides 31 per cent, and Plato’s Laws 24.5 per cent. In simple prose 
the phenomenon may be for the sake of emphasis, in Isocrates and the later 
works of Demosthenes a rhetorical device, in Plato for poetic beauty and 
convention. 

Greek poetry reached its perfection, not by a mechanical arrangement 
of long and short syllables, nor by abnormal order for the sake of emphasis, 
but by a combination of these with such motives as balanced arrangement, 
alternation of words of like endings and of strong and weak words, assonance, 
antithesis, parallelism, avoidance of the monotony of regularity and of like 
sound, meter, etc., producing various types of sentence adopted and popu- 
larized in part by Plato, for Greek and Latin writers of prose and poetry. 
Horace is admittedly greatly influenced by Greek poetry. Even Professor 
Naylor says that most of the non-prose orders of Horace are found in Pindar. 

In Paragraph 2 of the Prolegomena it is stated that one type of order 
“very rare’ in prose is in poetry ‘a commonplace,” where two adjectives 
belonging to different nouns precede the nouns with or without an intruder 
and in parallel or inverted order. More than two hundred instances are 
listed. The statement in paragraph 1 that “when Horace departs from the 
normal order .. . . he wishes to draw our attention to the abnormality 
and so to emphasize for us the point that he desires to make” is hardly con- 
sistent with this that “in poetry the device is a commonplace.” Would 
it not be better to consider that these two hundred instances illustrate the 
fact that poetry demands, among other things the avoidance of the monotony 
of the placing together of words of like cases? In paragraph 19 the statement 
is made concerning the phenomenon treated there that ‘the order probably 
arises from a desire to avoid the cacophony of similar terminations in the 
genitive and its epithet.” In my study of Greek word order I have found that 
a large number of the instances of the separation of nouns and their epithets 
in the Greek poets and Plato have different terminations, a phenomenon 
true of other cases as well as of the genitive. The monotony of regularity 
is greater than that of juxtaposition of like sounds. The fact that of the 
sixty-four cases of separation of a noun and its epithet in the genitive case 
cited by Naylor twenty-three are of different ending bears out the contention. 

This is a sufficient explanation of many of the 348 cases listed in paragraph 
21 where the verb intervenes. This is an arrangement common to the Greek 
poets and from them taken over into certain types of prose. Probably 
some instances should be explained on the principle that the noun or adjective, 
as the case may be, easily represents the idea and the other part gives way 
to more prominent words. Cf. Od.1.1.14 where Myrtoum has almost sub- 
stantive force with mare at the end to render the phrase complete. It 
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certainly requires quite a stretch of the imagination to consider, as Naylor 
suggests, that the noun or adjective is construed with the verb. Professor 
Naylor admits that some are merely a metrical convenience and in paragraph 
23 he gives special reasons for five cases. With alternation of sound, avoid- 
ance of monotony, meter, etc. as occasional motives, the real explanation 
must be poetic mannerism. 

Basing his conclusions on the commonplace order above noted, Professor 
Naylor arrives at a difficult though possible interpretation of Ep. 5.19, 
and translates “‘and eggs anointed of foul toad by its blood.” His arguments 
do not seem conclusive. In the first place it is very common in poetry and 
not unusual in poetic prose to place between a noun and its epithet a modifier 
of a dependent. Uncta requires a material. Turpis, a dependent of the 
phrase of material, is inserted as a hint of its character. Many instances 
of this can be cited from Plato. Cf. Laws 776 D7 f., woAAol yap adeAdav 
non SotAc Kal béwv ticlv Kpeirrovs . . . . yevouevor, Where ddeApov and déwv 
depend upon xpeirrovs. Very often co-ordinates are separated and with 
each member is placed a word or phrase belonging with both, as in Laws 
673 c 6f, 945 e 6, 657 b 3. In this passage ova and plumam are both uncta 
sanguine and nocturnae strigis. In paragraphs 11, 19, and 20 the placing of 
one epithet before and one after the noun is recognized. 

Only a few other instances where the theory has been overworked can 
be noted: 

Odel.1.1. Itis better to say that the poetic effect is produced by alter- 
nation and avoidance of monotony than that regibus is “emphatic and 
predicative.” 

Ode 1.1.6. This is an example of the commonplace of verb intrusion. 
Surely the gods are rulers of the world. 

Ode 1.1.12. Although we may grant that “the generic adjective is 
often .. . . prepositive,”’ still metrical necessity compels the order. Note 
that in the next line the same necessity places the generic adjective Cypria 
after its noun. 

Ode 1.1.10. The suggestion that Libycis emphasizes the idea that the 
“corn comes, not from his own estate’”’ is over-refined. The verb intrudes 
to avoid the monotony of like endings and for alternating effect. 

Ode 1.23.12. The translation given, “cease to follow your mother you 
who are ripe for a husband to follow,” cannot be considered. The case 
of viro is opposed to it and a sufficient explanation is given in the antithesis 
of matrem and viro, the avoidance of bringing together syllables of similar 
sound in tempestiva viro, and the poetic placing of the verb next to the end. 

Ode 3.6.41. Doubtless Dr. Frazer is correct in his explanation of the 
situation of the valley as given in C. R., XI, 260. However, that does not 
necessitate that the position of sol in the sentence suggests its position in 
the sky. Sol does not come first because it is hot but because it cannot 
come elsewhere metrically. 
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Ode 3.18.24. The juxtaposition of incedas abeasque does not suggest 
that “if you do come, go quickly,” but rather that the god of shepherds, 
who comes and goes as a frequent visitor, be propitious. The adjectives 
are prominent and the monotony of like cases is avoided. 

Ode 1.15.1-5. The explanation of the difficulty that obrwit may be 
“a kind of middle” is surely out of the question. Poetic necessity together 
with the device common in poetry and rhetorical writing of placing 
an important word next to the end for suspense are a sufficient explanation. 

Ode 1.17.6-7. ‘The juxtaposition of deviae and olentis should not be 
explained by suggesting that uores ‘were not unwilling to avoid his smell.” 
The well-known epithets easily anticipate the nouns and adapt themselves 
to metrical convenience. 

Ode 3.29.11f. This is a good illustration of priority of position of 
adjective with intervening words. But these interposed words are in no 
sense attributive as suggested by Naylor. Rather they are startlingly 
contrasted with the accepted epithet of Rome already expressed in beatae 
which closes the line. He is to cease wondering at the things of his prosperous 
—city perhaps. But the next words suggest the accompaniments of a great 
city as Horace sees it instead of as the admirer. Romae is delayed for 
suspense. 

Ode 4.9.26. Here Naylor gives a long list of instances showing that 
a word held over to the initial position of a following line isemphatic. Profes- 
sor Prescott (in Class. Phil., VII [1912], 35-58) has shown that words 
thus held are not so placed for meter, collocation, or emphasis, but as a pure 
convention. The great number of instances cited by Naylor argues against 
emphasis and substantiates the contention of Professor Prescott. 

Many other interpretations might be criticized. But as has been said, 
the work is a contribution not to interpretation but to the question of word 
order. The mistakes in interpretation have arisen by not recognizing other 
motives besides emphasis.! 

A typographical error should be noted in the second line of page xiv 
where ‘‘epitaphs’’ appears for “epithets.” 

Wiuuram. E. Berry 
Penn CoLiEGE 
Osxatoosa, lowa 


1¥For a fuller exposition of the reviewer’s ideas on word order see his dissertation 
on file in the University of Chicago, Studies in Greek Word Order Based upon the 
Laws of Plato. 








